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Fire and Casualty 
Executives Uphold 
American Institute 


New York and Chicago Luncheons 
Pay Tribute to First Six Winners 
of CPCU Designation 


ACCENT PUBLIC RELATIONS 








North and Loman, Johnson and 
Huebner, Conduct Meetings; 
Stress Practicality of Program 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


Formal presentation of Chartered Prop- 
erty Casualty Underwriters (CPCU) 
diplomas by Dean Harry J. Loman of 
the American Institute for Property and 
Liability Insurance to the first three 
students in the East to qualify for the 
CPCU designation at a luncheon in New 
York City, November 16, and a similar 
ceremony in Chicago the following day 
at which Dr. S. S. Huebner, board chair- 
man, presided, launched a movement 
which bids fair to have wide-sweeping 
influence on the future of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance. 

Most significant feature of the New 
York meeting, held at the Bankers Club, 
was evidence that the development has 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the top 
executives of the fire and casualty com- 
panies as well as of company, agency 
and brokerage organizations, not only 
as an educational medium but as the 
foundation of public good will in that it 


is designed to set up a_ professional 
standard in the business which will be 
reflected in better service to the public. 


Public Relations Dominant 


lhe theme of education as a public 
relations instrumentality dominated the 
New York meeting as well as the one 
in Chicago where Holgar J. Johnson, 
Mresident of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, devoted his talk to that sub- 
iect. Three Mid-West students received 
their liplomas at Chicago. 

oun A. North, vice president of the 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford, and 
President of the institute, who presided 


over the New York luncheon, scotched 
any talk Ik that the institute is the product 
offee minds of impractical dreamers, 
oes 


in support of his position the 
calihe and influence in the insurance 
worl! of the men present who constitute 
the Fastern trustees as well as the rep- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Help By Advising 


“On my first day in the Army, at the reception center,” writes 
one of our former agency cashiers, “I was impressed with the fact 
that here were many boys who might have bought $500 life insur- 
ance in civilian life, now stepping up and buying $10,000 of 
Government life insurance. They had had impressed upon them a 
need for it now. I asked quite a few of them whether they planned 
to retain it after the war, and almost without exception they said 
yes, they wanted to keep it or something like it. 


“It was amazing to me how many young men in the Army knew 
little or nothing about their life insurance contracts. 


“T ran across dozens of them who in civilian life had perhaps 
$2,500 to $10,000 of civilian life insurance which, simply because 
they had never heard of the Civil Relief Act of 1940, they had 
cancelled in order to take Government life insurance. 


“Contact ‘with agent or agency would not only have given 
them a chance to preserve this insurance upon return from the 
Army but would have given them that much additional protection 
during their stay over and above their Government insurance and 
would have meant the preservation of that insurance in the insur- 
ing company.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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Life Agency Officers, 
Research Bureau Hold 
Realistic Meeting 


Chicago Conference Notable for 
Analysis of Field Problems and 
Production Management 


COMPENSATION PROGRESS 


Strengthen Position of Agent; Pro- 
ducers Seen Gaining Prestige; 
Some of Speakers 








By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Nov. 17.—The Association of 
Life Agency Officers and Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, 
twenty-second joint annual meeting in 
Chicago this week struck observers as 
one of the most realistic gatherings yet 


holding 


held in its discussions of current prob- 
lems of production management and as 
one showing that a great deal of prog- 
ress is being made in handling the prob- 
lems. The Edgewater Beach Hotel con- 
vention room was crowded and the pro- 
duction officers remained until the fin- 
ish of each of the sessions. Papers 
were frank and informative and there 
was not much in the way of stalling 
and platitude. Never in the history of 
the business has the calcium been 
focused on the insurance agent so in- 
tensely as today. Never have the prob- 
lems of the agent and his selection and 
training been regarded as more impor- 
tant than now and never has the com- 
petent agent had more prestige than in 
this particular period. At the same time 
there is the keenest realization that the 
field situation is a two-sided one with 
efficient management having responsi- 
bilities which cannot be ignored. 


Compensation Featured 


Probably the reports on compensation 
of agents attracted more attention than 
any other phase of the joint convention. 
These reports of Chairman McConney 
and Vice Chairman Worthington were 
not academic but discussed principles. 
Mr. McConney’s comments on the ap- 
prentice agent were particularly strik- 
ing and regarded as especially pertinent 
as home office executives are unanimous 
in believing that some way must be 
found for keeping apprentice agents in 
the business during the difficult period 
of their readjustment in their new field. 
Extracts from McConney and Worth- 
ington papers are found elsewhere in 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Sales Help 
U. C. Gives its Agents! 



































This booklet, specially prepared for pression on prospective clients and on 
Union Central agents, is just one more _ policyholders. 
of a long series of potent sales aids pro- This “Book of Facts” is simply an- 
vided them by their homes office sales other example of the aggressive assist- 
promotion department. It is packed, ance U.C. agents get regularly, week 
from cover to cover, with interesting, after week . . . to help them sell, to help 
saleswise, important vital statistics | them make more money. No wonder 
66 


about this famous old company. Ma- the trade knows Union Central as “a 


terial that cannot fail to make an im- real agents’ company’ ! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


an 
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Life A gency Officers - 








— Research Bureau 





Meeting 


Agents’ Compensation Committeemen Views 


Chairman McConney and Vice President Worthington Do Not 
Think Higher Commissions Are Substitute for Good Management; 


Committee’s Major Conclusions 


.M. McConney, chairman of Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau’s com- 
mittee on agents’ compensation, and William P. Worthington, vice chairman, both 
discussed compensation for agents in talks at joint meeting of Life Agency Officers— 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau in Chicago this week. They took the view 
that any solution of the problems must consider competent agency management. 
Chairman McConney discussed what will be major conclusions of committee in a 
forthcoming report. Their comments follow in part: 


Chairman McConney Gives Major 


Conclusions On Compensation 


Chairman McConney said his address 
was “a preview of the compensation 
conunittee’s fifth report which has not 
yet been put in production.” Some ma- 
jor conclusions have been reached. They 
follow in part: 

1. The committee believes, as its first 
major conclusion, that no commission 
contract will put money into the field 
man’s pocket unless both elements of 
management, home office and field, have 
accepted their respective responsibility. 
Management must see to it that these 
men earn a living which is adequate 
to their own standards and creditable 
to the industry and favorably compara- 
ble to what could be earned with equal 
effort and ability in other businesses. 

2. The second major conclusion is 
that every company must coordinate its 
compensation incentives with the ob- 
jectives of the company so that no one 
objective is over- or under-emphasized. 
To each its proper portion in the whole 
picture, 





For example, a too large first com- 
mission with little or no persistency 
renewals will probably give one a large E. M. 
volume of new business of poor per- 
sistency. Conversely, a too small first 
commission and large renewals will 


McCONNEY 


study—perhaps we can be excused, for 
they do not seem to have dawned gen- 


- * etre cmt tt ons . oT ay aw 
probably give one super-persistent bus- = vk yet, — ma i 
iness but probably not enough new he illustrative scale used by the 
volume, It is obvious, too, that spe- committee (namely, the ‘bridge-over’ and 
cial incentives can be used for such then 40%, 15%, 10%, seven 4s, followed 
objectives as higher average size pol- by 2s thereafter and with a pension 
icy, ete. plan) is a general pattern based on 


sound principles and objectives but it 
must be adjusted for any company’s tra- 
dition, custom and objectives. It has 
been criticized for the fact that it has 
merely shifted the same old scale—that 
depends on the viewpoint. From the 


These objectives should be positive, 
1.e., for things done; not negative, i.e., 
tor things that should not be done. 
The compensation should bear a log- 


ical relationship to the work involved 
] 


and the value of the results achieved. . : : 
Che stimulation of new incentives as Viewpoint of the agent who continues 
well as improved national economic actively on the job, the illustrative scale 


has an income value of 97.40% compared 
to the income value of 82.86% for the 
fifty and nine 5s—a very definite in- 
crease of 17%4%. This is a total value 
over thirty years, in some of which years 
the income under it exceeds the income 
in that year from fifty and nine 5s, and 
in other years the converse holds. From 
the viewpoint of the policyholder, the 
two scales are equivalent due to rever- 
sions, and that was exactly what was 
intended when the committee first pro- 
duced it because it was made to comply 
with the New York law. 

“It will be remembered that many 
variations and improvements have al- 
ready been adopted by companies since 
the illustrative scale was born. 

“Higher commissions are not a substi- 
tute for good management—conversely, 

(Continued on Page 6) 


nditions has been evident in the in- 
creased earnings of agents this year 
as compared to one or two years ago. 
No One Standard Plan Would Meet All 
Situations 
3. The third major conclusion is that 
thers is no one standard compensation 
plan which will be ideal for all compan- 
les, regardless of their age, size and sit- 
uatin. The solution to the compensa- 
tion problem can only be reached when 
a company realizes that it has an inat- 
Vidusl problem and is ready and willing 
‘o work out its own solution fitted to 
its oojectives. When the plan is adopted 
atter careful study one should stick with 
't lor a long time to test it thoroughly. 
It is upsetting to keep changing. 
_ /uese may seem very simple conclu- 
tons to arrive at after four years of 


Worthington Discusses Overall 
Responsibility for Making Agents 


William P. 
men in the business think that the right 
compensation plan for agents is the an- 
swer to all of the agency ailments, but 
he felt that far too much importance is 
given to the type of contract the agents 
operate on and far too little importance 
given to management in the success of 


He did think that the tradi- 


” 


the agent. 
tional “50 and nine 5s 
with objectives of most companies and 


is out of touch 


Compensation itself 
the the 


should be improved. 


is only a part of answer to 


problems. 

Primary Objective of Compensation 

hanges 

“The primary objective of a change 
in compensation plans is to increase 
and stabilize the earnings of the agent,” 
he said. “We have been trying to ac- 
complish this through a change in the 
agent’s contract. While I don’t mean to 
imply that such changes are not desir- 
able I suggest that we might improve 
agents’ earnings even more rapidly by 
changing the general agents’ or mana- 
gers’ base of compensation than by any 
change in percentage in the agent’s con- 
tract. 

“If companies changed their basis of 
compensation so that managers capable 
of building successful men were paid 
more and managers capable of obtaining 
only volume were paid less the agent’s 
earnings would immediately be affected 
by these sound incentives. In most com- 
panies today the manager is paid for 
volume of business and not for building 
successful men. In many instances he 
actually gets more through the rever- 
sions of failures in the business than 
from a successful agent. If we are try- 
ing to build successful men that sort of 
thing doesn’t seem to make sense. A 
good compensation plan will make it 
easier for good management to build 
better men, but it doesn’t solve the prob- 
lem of inadequate management.” 

Why Compensation Is Only Part of An- 
swer to Production Problems 
There are at least five reasons why 
compensation is only part of the answer 
to this problem. He gives them as fol- 

lows: 

1. An improved compensation plan 
will aid, but certainly will not solve, the 
problem of selecting better qualified 
men for this business. 

2. An improved compensation plan 
will be an aid to management to give 
men adequate training, but certainly is 
no substitute for training. 

3. An improved compensation plan 
will not in itself improve the daily coach- 
ing and directing of men. 

An improved compensation plan 
will not solve the problem of weeding 
out the unqualified man promptly nor 
prohibit companies from rehiring these 
marginal failures who have left the busi- 
ness in the few years to take a job in 
a war plant—not for patriotic reasons 





Worthington said that many 





WILLIAM P. 


WORTHINGTON 


but for an opportunity to earn an amount 
of money to balance their budget. 

5. An improved compensation plan 
will aid but will not solve the problem 
of ironing out the peaks and valleys of 


the agent’s income or raise it to the 
level he desires. 
After telling what are the require- 


ments and objectives of the agent any 
improved compensation plan should meet 
them. The agent wants assurance he 
can enter the business on a secure basis; 
wants to earn during his producing 
period an income commensurate with his 
abilities and adequate to meet normal 
needs of his family and an income large 
enough to prove attractive to meet com- 
petition of other lines which might want 
to hire him away; wants large enough 
earning power to build a satisfactory 
life insurance estate for his family; 
wants to look forward to security of 
an adequate retirement plan. 

Mr. Worthington then sketched the 
problems, and responsibility of manage- 
ment and the agency department having 
a program to reach the company’s pro- 
duction objectives. 

“When the company has worked out 
management plans which give satisfac- 
tory answers to the questions confront- 
ing it the plan must be put in operation 
starting with the agency department,” 
he said. “Companies must be prepared 
to completely install the company plans 
of operation in each of the agencies, 
selling the existing managers on the plan 
and objectives and assisting them in get- 
ting the plans firmly established. Both 
home office and field manager must as- 
sume their respective responsibilities for 
improvement which should be made in 
agency management if life insurance is 
successfully to compete for the men it 
wants in the post-war period.” 














Life Agency Officers—Research Bureau Meeting 





Equitable of lowa’s Advisory Council 


Ray E. Fuller, Agency Vice President, Describes How General 
Agents Group Functions in Maintaining Field Morale 
and Home Office Contact 


In his talk at Life Agency Officers- 
Bureau conference in Chicago this week 
Ray E. Fuller, agency vice president, 
Equitable of Iowa, discussed the General 
Agents Advisory Council of that com- 
pany, calling it one of the most signifi- 
cant single factors in development of 
field morale. 

About five years ago the company 
sensed need of establishing a definite 
and permanent means whereby all com- 
pany officials charged with executive 
responsibility might make sure that they 
were kept accurately and continuously 
informed of the thought and require- 
ments. of members of the field organiz- 
ation. Also, it wanted to obtain the 
benefit of group thought based on field- 
wide findings in order that more effec- 
tive home office decisions might be 
reached. 

Composed of Seven General Agents 

The General Agents Advisory Council, 
composed of seven’ general agents, 
started July 1, 1939. Three members at- 
tain membership by reason of meri- 
torious accomplishments. They are presi 
dent and vice president of the Organiza- 
tion Club and Master Agency Builder. 
To qualify for Organization Club gen- 
eral agents must have met well balanced 
agency requirements and chief officers 
of the club are the two qualified mem- 
bers whose records are outstanding ac- 
cording to a definite measure of attain- 
ment. Master Agency Builder is general 
agent who during calendar year is first 
among all of his associates in matters 
of organization, production, conservation, 
average size policy and other major 
factors of agency building. The addi- 
tional general agents are appointed to 
the Council by the company’s president. 

Average age of Council members is 
51; average length of service with com- 
pany is twenty-one years. President of 
company announces the personnel of 
each new Council about June 1. Period 
of service is one year. Council holds two 
regular two day meetings each year. 
Members are paid for their services as 
well as for expenses incurred in atten- 
dance. First meeting of the Council is 
at home office immediately subsequent 
to National Association of Life Under- 
writers annual convention. It is estab- 
lished practice to have all newly ap- 
pointed Council members attend the 
National Association’s annual meeting as 
guests of the company in order to keep 
abreast with current thought and bring 
their interpretations of national trends 
to officials of the company. 

At first meeting Council holds an ex- 
ecutive session on the first day and 
meets with company officials on the 
second day, and all departments of the 
company are represented in that joint 
conference. The Council may be called 
together for special meetings by the 
president of the company, and it was 
so called together when the question 
arose as to the propriety of conducting 
annual conventions during war times. 
On that occasion the members of the 
Council and officials of the company, 
meeting together, agreed that annual 
conventions should be discontinued for 
the duration of the war, and that joint 
decision was received with hearty ap- 
proval throughout the field organiza- 
tion. 

Company President Outlines Objectives 

At the first meeting of each new 
Council the president of the company 
discusses with the members of the Coun- 
cil their obligations and opportunities 
as Council members. The president 
stresses to the Council members that 
cooperation of home office and field is 


essential in the best interests of all; 
that it is their responsibility to inter- 
pret the field to the home office and the 
home office to the field, and that they 
are to consider all problems presented 
to them by the field and make recom- 
mendations to the home office. He em- 
phasizes that there should be frankness 
in all discussions without reservations 
of any nature. They are urged to con- 
cern themselves with any and _ every 
phase of company operations, and are 
accorded the privilege of absolutely 
free expression without prejudice. 

He further states to the Council mem- 
bers that no official of the company will 
make any attempt to control or direct 
the tenor of Council deliberations, and 
while it may be the final decision of 
the company that certain Council recom- 
mendations be rejected, such action 
should not be considered as in any way 
reflecting on the judgment of the Council 
and stop them from continuing to ex- 
press their thoughts frankly and sin- 
cerely. He also tells them that members 
of the field force will occasionally have 
problems of great individual importance 
which they may hesitate to take up 
with the company, and in such instances 
the problems of the individual may be 
directed to the Council for discussion 
with the company, without bringing into 
the picture the person who originally 
raised the question. Thus, the members 
of the Council are impressed with the 
fact that they are to serve as a clearing 
house for field problems, that they have 





actual independence of thought and free- 
dom of recommendation. 

The President also informs the mem- 
bers of the Council that all plans origi- 
nated by the company affecting the field 
force will be discussed with the Council 
for their consideration before taking ac- 
tion. It is understood by the Council 
members that company policy will re- 
main a matter for final company de- 
cision, but that the advice of the Council 
will be sought on all matters which 
vitally affect the interests of the field. 

Recommendations 

If the recommendations of the Council 
are agreed upon, immediate action will 
be taken to put such projects into effect 
in accordance with the best judgment 
of the officers of the company. If Coun- 
cil recommendations are not agreed upon 
immediately, a further study of the 
problem or problems is often made, and 
in instances wherein Council recommen- 
dations cannot be adopted frank and 
full explanation of the reasons for the 
company’s stand will be made to all 
general agents through the Organiza- 
tion Register, a company publication 
which is addressed to general agents 
and signed by the company’s president. 

Subsequent to the preliminary re- 
marks of the president the new Council 
elects its chairman and secretary, and 
devotes the balance of the day to the 
consideration of matters referred to it 
by the pro tem chairman of the former 
council. 

The chairman of the Council conducts 
the joint conference of the second day. 
Individual members of the Council are 
asked to discuss before the joint meet- 
ing some particular recommendation of 
which he has made a special investiga- 
tion. During joint conference many 
Councik recommendations are so ap- 
parently desirable and practical that 
they are agreed upon at once. Balance 
of Council’s recommendations are car- 
ried over for prompt consideration and 
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decision by officials of company. ‘There 
are always several projects on which 
the Council decides to present no recom- 
mendations to the company at the ‘ime 
pending further Council investigation 
and consideration. Such matters are 
usually referred by the chairman o/ the 
Council to one or more of his associates 
for additional study and a repori at 
the next Council meeting. In like man- 
ner, projects referred by the company 
to the Council are often carried over 
for further Council investigation, and 
again the chairman of the Council 
usually delegates one or more Council 
members to direct the study and make 
a report at the next meeting. 

At the second meeting of the Council 
which is held at the home office imme- 
diately preceding the annual first of the 
year conference of general agents, a 
routine similar to that followed in its 
first meeting is observed. 

Mr. Fuller recited a few of the repre- 
sentative recommendations made to 
company by Council in past five years. 
In these instances Council recommenda- 
tions were accepted by the company to 
the profit and improvement of morale of 
the field organization. They follow: 

A substantial number of suggestions 
have been made with respect to revising 
and improving company’s sales promo- 
tion and educational material. The 
complete revision of its direct mail sys- 
tem and the development of a new series 
of sales presentation forms are repre- 
sentative results of such suggestions. 

There have been consistent Council 
recommendations with respect to new 
policy forms, especially with reference 
to the expansion of the company’s term 
rider attached to permanent policies out 
of which has come the company’s Mul- 
tiple Protection Policy. : 

Another major Council interest cen- 
tered in nonmedical business, by reason 
of wartime conditions, with the result 
that the company entered the nonmedi- 
cal field, and later extended the limits 
of issue and removed former territorial 
restrictions. 

The Council’s recommendations have 
been most helpful with respect to the 
company’s conduct of its Schools of In- 
struction and Review for New Agents. 
Agents, who within their first contract 
years pay for a minimum of $80,000 in 
volume and $900 in premiums, are 
invited to the home office for a three 
day School of Instruction and Review, 
and Council suggestions as to their 
conduct have greatly enhanced the use- 
fullness of such schools. 

Council recommendations have _ re- 
sulted in changes in the Production 
Club rules, which help attain market ob- 
jectives. Recommendations have been 
especially helpful in the entire field of 
sales contests and the consistent stimula- 
tion of sales effort. This is particularly 
true with respect to the determination 
of new bases for awards and _ field 
honors. 

The company, in turn, has brought a 
number of important projects to the 
Councils. The Council considerations 
have been of vital importance in the 
development and adoption of the fol- 
lowing projects originated by the home 
office : 

A new agent’s contract, effective January |. 
1940, which provides higher renewal commis 
sions in the second and third years and pet 
petual conservation commissions. 


_ The development and subsequent  liheraliza- 
tion of what is known as Equifund, the com 


pany’s retirement plan for agents and general 
agents. 

_ The adoption of Adjusted Compensatio which 
is ove of the company’s financing plans for new 
agents. Sustained Council interest in Ijusted 
Compansation has gone far toward enabling 


the company to make justifiable libera'izations 
in the administration of the plan, and in mak- 
ing its benefits more apparent to the niembers 
of the field organization. , 

_ The company initiated Planned Activity which 
is a combined agency plan book, agenc record 
hook and agency and company activity schedule. 
This plan also includes a schedule of company 


sponsored | activities, such as home office con 
tests, regional meetings and other fi id-wide 
projects, and indicates clearly the companys 


suggested plan of action for the genera! agent 
during the entire year. The cooperation of 
the Councils in the development and subsequent 
expansion of Planned Activity has been most 
helpful throughout the entire field organization. 
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R. E. Murphy Vice Pres’t 
Calif.-Western States 


FORMER SACRAMENTO MANAGER 





«ceeds the Late Raymond P. Cox; 
peer Business in 1929; Was Lin- 
-oln National Life General Agent 





i obert E. Murphy, formerly manager 
he Sacramento agency, California- 
\Wostern States Life, is the newly 
ed vice president and manager of 
‘cies of the company, according to 
nnouncement by O. J. Lacy, presi- 
dent. He succeeds the late Raymond 
Cox, who died last month, Mr. 
Murphy, a native of California, 1s a 
craduate of Oregon State College, 
here he majored in business adminis- 
tion, advertising and selling. _Prior to 
affiliation with the California-West- 
ern States Life in 1940, Mr. Murphy 
; general agent for the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in Sacramento, which com- 
pany he joined shortly after his gradu- 
ation from college in 1929. ; 

Mr. Murphy is a member of the Sut- 
ter Club, the Del Paso Country Club, 
the Elks Club, the Rotary Club, the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, the 
Sacramento Life Managers Association, 
the Delta Upsilon Fraternity, and is a 
past president of the Masonic Club, the 
Oregon State College Alumni Associa- 
tion, has served two terms as president 
of the Sacramento Life Underwriters 
\ssociation, and is a current director 
of the Trade Club. 
Mr. Murphy’s promotion makes him 
one of the youngest insurance execu- 
tives in the country, as he has just 
passed his thirty-sixth birthday. 





PLAN EDUCATIONAL MEETING 





Life Underwriters of N. Y. C. to Hold 
Quiz Program November 23; P. Orr, 
S. L. Wolkenberg Chairmen 


\ sixty minute quiz program will be 
the feature of the meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City at Hotel Pennsylvania, November 
23,2 p.m. The program will be under 
the direction of Paul Orr, Jr., CLU, 
educational vice president and Sidney 
L. Wolkenberg, CLU, who will act as 
chairmen of the quiz program. Six full 
time field men will be on the program. 
The meeting is designed to supply 
agents with material of a practical na- 
ture, with sales ideas from successful 
ficldmen. Immediately, following the 
program the meeting will be opened up 
for questions from the floor directed to 
those on the program. 

The association will publicly recog- 
nize the valuable service which John M. 
Hughes, former executive manager, had 
given to the association. Mr. Hughes 
is now agency field assistant, Home 
Life of New York. 

lohn M. Fraser, chairman of the Pay 
Roll Deduction Division of War Bond 
Sales, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, will present Treasury Department 
citations to the members who did out- 
Standing work during the Third War 
Loan Drive. 


I. Austin Kelly, III, Exceeds 
$1,000,000 Mark in Writings 


_ Austin Kelly, If], manager for the 
Fi ‘lity Mutual Life in downtown New 





and a large personal producer, 
la~ written well over $1,000,000 this 
yer, making 1943 his best year since 


he as been in the business. 
Kelly has been specializing on 
Des sion Cases among small and medium- 
corporations, and he has just pre- 
aed a booklet entitled the “ABC’s of 
ion Plans” of particular interest to 
corporations. He is also doing 
iderable estate planning work. 
,\\. S. Rodgers, assistant manager, 
Prodential Ordinary department, has 
bi elected president of the Tampa 


Kiwanis Club, 




















hat does the 


oom mean fo you - 





Yes, there is a baby boom—the 
birthrate is 14% ahead of last 
year. And while babies are not 
prospects for large amounts of 
insurance, their fathers obvi- 
ously have a new need for 
greater amounts of protection. 


The Prudential’s Family In- 
come policy provides: 


1. Income during the period of 
the child’s growth. 


2. Money for the widow at the 
end of that period. 


3. The Prudential’s famous 
modified premium arrange- 
ment. 


THE - 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
A Matual Company 















Patrick H. Yeoman With 
Continental American 


APPOINTED SUPT. OF AGENCIES 





Served with Company in 1930; Formerly 
Associated with Travelers and Home 
Life of New York 





The appointment of Patrick H. Yeo- 
man, Baltimore, as superintendent of 
agencies for the Continental American, 
as of November 15, has been announced 
by the company. Mr. Yeoman started 
his life insurance career with the Con- 
tinental American in 1930, as cashier 





PATRICK H. YEOMAN 


in the Wilmington Agency. Soon after 
his appointment as cashier he became 
interested in selling and was later made 
field supervisor and transferred to York, 
Pennsylvania. In 1935 he joined the 
Wilmington office of the Travelers. 
After qualifying for their Sales Man- 
agement School through personal pro- 
duction, he completed the work of that 
School and served for a short time as a 


field assistant covering the State of 
Delaware and part of Maryland. In 
1936 he was appointed home office 


agency field assistant by the Home Life 
of New York. In that position his 
duties involved working with the gen- 
eral agencies throughout their entire 
territory, particularly on sales plans 
and training of men. In June 1938 he 
was made general agent of the Balti- 
more office of the Home Life, a_posi- 
tion he has held until the present time. 

As general agent in Baltimore, Mr. 
Yeoman’s record is outstanding. Start- 
ing with little organization, he built 
the agency in a period of about three 
years to a strong operating unit, pro- 
ducing a substantial volume of business. 
His work there was characterized by 
his success in developing young and in- 
experienced men as salesmen. 

Mr. Yeoman will make his headquar-- 
ters at Wilmington. 


ZONE FOUR COMMISSIONERS 
The Spring meeting of Zone Four 
Commissioners will be held in Lansing, 
some time in April, according to an 
announcement by Commissioner David 
A. Forbes, Michigan Commissioner 
Forbes said the Michi an Department’s 
invitation to entertain the group was 
accepted when he presented it at last 
week’s meeting at Bismarck. Exact 
date of the meeting will be announced 
ater. 





MADE BRANCH SUPERVISOR 

The Great-West Life, through its 
Winnipeg branch manager, J. N. Con- 
nacher, announces the appointment of 
J. A. Wise as branch supervisor in 
Winnipeg. Mr. Wise will be associated 
with C. E, Flook, supervisor in the same 
agency, 
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Agency 


Officers—Research Bureau Meeting 





S. M. Foster Views Economic Situation 
New York Life Economic Adviser Tells Why Inflation May 


Not Materialize, Government Bonds Sound Invest- 
ments Under Continuing Low Interest Rates 


Inflation is not as inevitable as many 
think, in the opinion of Stephen M. 
Foster, economic adviser of New York 
Life, who was a speaker before the Life 
Agency Officers-Research Bureau meet- 
ing in, Chicago this week. He believes 
that American genius for production has 
increased supplies of goods and services 
bevond the most optimistic hopes and 
that higher taxes and observance of 
governmental regulations have prevented 
rising incomes from being translated 
into too great a demand for goods and 
services. As to the trend of interest 
rates, Mr. Foster believes that there is 
no convincing reason why rates should 
eo higher in spite of huge Government 
borrowings and declining excess bank 
reserves which normally would tend to 
harden interest rates. 

“In view of the magnitude of the 
Government’s recent borrowing opera- 
tions,” said Mr. Foster, “it is by no 
means clear that after the war the com- 
bined demands of Government, business 
and consumers for new capital will ex- 
ert as much pressure on the available 
supplies of investable funds as has re- 
cently been exerted. And even if such 
pressure does develop, it is still less 
clear that it will last for more than a 
brief period. 

“The conclusion that I arrive at is this: 
We have been and continue to be in an 
excessively easy money condition—a con- 
dition so easy that Government borrow- 
ings of over $70 billion of new money 
within a twelve-month period were un- 
able to cause interest rates, on the whole, 
to budge. Under the circumstances, I 
feel that we now lack any very com- 
pelling or convincing reason for ex- 
pecting higher interest rates. And, in 
the absence of such a reason, I for one 
would prefer to accept interest rates as 
they are and adjust our operations to 
them. I have in mind the great mistake 
that so many institutional investors 
made during the thirties. Continually 
hoping that interest rates would start 
to rise again, they refrained, year after 
year, from making long term invest- 
ments. And, year after year, they passed 


STEPHEN M. FOSTER 

up investment opportunities such as 
they have never seen since. Let us not 
make the same mistake now. Let us 
not pass up the advantage of present 
yield possibilities by speculating for the 
‘more favorable opportunities of the fu- 
ture’ that often do not materialize.” 


Government Bond Investments 


On the subject of investment in Gov- 
ernment bonds at a yield of 2%4% or 
less Mr. Foster said: “I have heard 
some comment that, while it is patriotic 
to buy Government securities, never- 
theless Government securities may not 
be the best securities available in to- 
day’s market. I disagree seriously with 
that point of view. In fact, I feel so 
strongly about the matter that I some- 
times wonder if, as an institution, we 
in the life insurance business have not 

(Continued on Page 14) 








“Compensation 


(Continued from Page 3) 


better management will result in im- 

proved agents’ earnings without in- 

creased cost to the policyholders.” 
Basic Principles 


Mr. McConney then discussed several 
common basic principles which must ap- 
ply in varying degrees to any future 
plans and upon them good plans must 
hereafter be built. He took up the case 
of several types of agents. Mr. McCon- 
ney first discussed the apprentice agent, 
saying he should receive some form of 
compensation and supervision which will 
enable him to meet a reasonable budget 
without going into debt. This can be 
done in two ways—first, by paying a sal- 
ary or form of guaranteed income; sec- 
ond, by some other form of compensa- 
tion plus better selection, training and 
direction. 

The first alternative will place the 
apprentice in an employe status, and 
then all the legal requirements and re- 
sponsibilities of that status, such as So- 
cial Security, public liability, workmen’s 
compensation, must be observed. In 
the past many salary experiments did 
not succeed for some ingredient seemed 
to have been missing due perhaps to 
independent contractor psychology, or 


poor selection, training or direction. 
Continuing Mr. McConney said: 

“When salaries are paid by the com- 
pany there must necessarily be very 
much more control over the whole pro- 
cedure of employment than exists in the 
general agency philosophy. One has only 
to look at the personnel department of 
any large corporation and see the selec- 
tive processes, medical examination, bat- 
tery of tests, reports of trained inter- 
viewers, etc., before even a file clerk is 
hired, to realize that the employe status 
will require a complete and far-reaching 
revolution in the thinking of the agency 
system. 

“The second alternative, namely, when 
the apprentice agent is still to be an in- 
dependent contractor, with such incen- 
tives as repayable advances, loans, etc., 
is still workable but the old system of 
letting him run into debit is obsolete. 
It is possible to use work activity units, 
or other bases, as well as volume of 
business produced, as an incentive. It 
is thus possible to provide for the work 
done in the training period. 

“Another solution to balancing the 
earnings with the budget is for the 
agency manager and his assistants to 
write enough jointly on the agent’s pros- 
pects to insure that such balancing will 
take place. This requires just as much 
hard work, or even more, in the selecr- 
ing, training and supervising of the 
apprentice and in working with him. 


“Either of these two methods will be 
an immense aid in eliminating the unfit 
for no company can pay a salary for 
long if the results do not warrant it, 
nor can an independent contractor’s 
earnings balance his budget if he is 
unable to absorb training ad have pros- 
pects eough to enable his agency man- 
ager to help him write the required vol- 
ume. 

“Compensation should be in ratio for 
the work done so that it is not paid for 
work one does not want done. It must 
be remembered that it is management’s 
problem to realize that the real cost is 
dependent on the efficiency of its selec- 
tion and training methods, and that suc- 
cess is also dependent on willingness 
to work hard and upon the elimination 
of the unfit.” 

Various experiments in compensating 
the apprentice are now in progress and 
much experimentation and research are 
needed. 


Established and Veteran Agents 


2. The established agent in his prime 
should be able to expect, in return for 
adequate production and hard work: 

A. Stability of income—i.e., not as much 
emphasis on first year commissions as_ hereto- 
fore and a building up of renewals. 

A gradual increase in income as his re- 
newals build up. 

. A nmionourced differential in reward for 
business of good persistency in contrast to that 
of poor persistency. Such differential is widest 
when persistency allowances are paid during the 
entire premium-paying period of a policy. 

3. The veteran agent whose physical 
condition is declining prior to retire- 
ment after years of service should have 
every consideration possible and the 
compensation plan should be so arranged 
that his income does not decline too 
sharply.- A scale providing for persist- 
ency fees over the premium-naying peri- 
od does this very well. It is also pos- 
sible to make such agent a service man 
perhaps on salary. For the existing vet- 
eran agent at the time a new plan is 
adopted, whenever possible depending on 
a company’s previous contractual rela- 
tions and legal limitations, it may be de- 
sirable to pav an incentive for good ner- 
sistency on his own past business then 
in force. This is also a useful method 
of adding to his pension plan. 

The agent who retires or dies in 
service before retirement should have 
some provision made therefor. 

A. On retirement some form of pension is 
most desirable. Many companies now have plans 
Few people realize the savings that accumulate 
under pension plans. In one moderate size 
companv $44.000 (half by men’s contribution 
and half by the company) was the total added 
to the fund in the first year of operation. It 
is doubtful if these men had saved much be- 
fore the plan started. 

B. On death prior to retirement it has been 
common practice to consider the vested renewals 
as a death benefit. In many new plans this 1s 
continued, and in others there is Group insur- 
ance and a smaller vesting and this is some- 
times more desirable because the insurance is 
more stable. 

. n permanent disability some provision 
may be offered at the company’s discretion. 

5. The agent who terminates other 
than by death or retirement. In past 
years the unexpired portion of certain 
renewals were frequently paid under 
various concepts such as keeping the 
business in force (even if the ex-agent 
had moved to Australia), or as a de- 
ferred compensation really earned at the 
time of sale, etc. The committee believes 
these concepts to be erroneous and un- 
realistic. We believe that the problem 
of a termination adjustment should not 
be taken care of by vesting renewals, 
except possibly the “inculcation renew- 

, ® . 
als,” but is better taken care of in the 
pension plan by vesting in the form of 
a deferred paid-up pension some or all 
of the company’s contribution at as early 
a period of service as possible. 

6. The general agent and_ branch 
manager. The contracts of such men 
must have the same objectives as the 
company and the agents. They must 
contain incentives in appropriate pro- 
portions for doing the right things that 
are to be done, and should not contain 
ways of makig a profit from failures. 

Every plan of compensation should 


be simple, understandable and fra 
explained. A complicated plan whi 
the agent does not know what his 
ent and prospective compensation is, : 
why it is computed in a particular 1 
ner, is likely to lead to an advers: 
titude on his part with resultant la 
efficiency. He must also know how 
plan operates in the case of other age 
in order to produce equity as bety 
varying levels of work and results. 
requires careful explanation and 
ilcity but it has been done successfi'| 

When these basic principles are 
served there will be a much better : 
derstanding of compensation and 
erroneous concepts as the allowance of 
so-called service fees on “orphan” hus- 
iness simply to finance new agents, to 
reward those not making a living, or to 
increase the general agent’s income, will 
not occur. The problem of giving ade- 
quate service to existing policyholders, 
either by agents or by salaried em- 
ployes under a detailed system of su- 
pervision, is a complicated one and 
much more study than has been done 
already will be necessary before the so- 
lutions for it are found. 

What Has Already Been Done 

It is now appropriate to review, in a 
very short form, the application of these 
principles in several plans of compensa- 
tion recently adopted. 

Experimental plans for the apprentice 
agent are now so numerous that it is 
impossible to give any detailed summary 
of them. As a general rule they aim to 
avoid the bugbear of debt. It is evident 
that the companies are aware of the 
problems.of the apprentice agent, and 
surely out of these many experiments 
we will learn, by trial and error, the 
fundamental things that must be fol- 
lowed to arrive at a successful plan. 

There are many new plans for the 
established agent and for convenience 
I will divide them into two groups. 

Companies Licensed in New York 

First, there are the twenty-four size 
A (using the bureau’s classification) 
companies licensed in New York. Of 
these twenty-four there are three who 
have special plans of compensation suit- 
ed to their objectives and _ traditions. 
Of the remaining twenty-one, there are 
ten which have recently adopted new 
plans in the general pattern of the basic 
principles, and there are several more 
in the confidential stage. It is not pos- 
sible in a short space of time to give 
you details of these plans—many of them 
have adopted a lower first year com- 
mission, with larger second and _ third 
year commissions, and almost all have 
continuous persistency fee awards. There 
seems to be an opinion developing in 
some places in the field that the first 
year commission for an established man 
can be placed lower than 40% with 
equivalent larger renewals. 

The second group is the large and im- 
portant one comprising some three hun- 
dred other companies. Some of these 
also have new plans of compensation, 
and among such a galaxy it 1s hard to 
mention names, particularly of those re- 
cently adopted. However, your memory 
will go back to an interesting dev«lop- 
ment of an incentive for business of 200d 
persistency by the Oregon Mutual, the 
Arnold plan of rewards for businc-s 0! 
good persistency, and to the <Avacia 
plan. 

For the veteran agent many ;lans 
make provision for lower qualific:‘ions 
for rewards, recognizing in that mner 
advancing age and a few plans ‘ake 
allowances for the business writte) by 
these agents in past years. 

There are now some sixty persion 
plans in effect, many of which have »een 
adopted within the last two years. The 
general principles found in many )en- 
sion plans are discussed in the conunit- 
tee’s second report and its supplem:"!!. 

There seems to be little inform. !10n 
available on changes made in ge eral 
agency or hranch manager contract- No 
doubt, however ,there have been chia iges 
on account of the changes in the ap«nts 
contracts. 
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ae Meeting Plan For 
Presidents This Year 


FEATURE EXECUTIVE SESSION 





Theme of Meeting “Looking Forward 
With Life Insurance”; Col. Frank- 
lin D’Olier To Be Chairman 





\\hen the Association of Life Insur- 
Presidents holds its thirty-seventh 
anpiial meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, December 2 and 3, the plan 
of (ie sessions will be changed from the 
cusiom of many years past. Only the 
first day, Thursday December 2, will 
have open sessions with the usual 
luncheon. On this day the formal ad- 
dresses will be heard. The second day, 
Friday, will consist of strictly executive 
sessions and luncheon, confined to 
\ssociation membership. 
~The theme of the meeting will be 
“Looking Forward With Life Insur- 
ance.” As previously announced, chair- 
man of this year’s meeting will be 
Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president of 
The Prudential. 
Broad Scope of Program 

Reports to be presented will give a 
comprehensive picture of life insurance 
operations for the current year and 
indicate what they portend for the 
future. Data being gathered for this 
purpose by the Association cover such 
subjects as life insurance in force, new 
life insurance purchased, and disburse- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Attention will be given to life insurance 
investments, both from the standpoint 
of their role in war financing, and their 
part in America’s future progress. So- 
cial security and the increasing respon- 
sibilities of life insurance also will be 
discussed by leaders in the business. 
The Association’s announcement ac- 
companying the invitations to the meet- 
ing state: “Life insurance today is play- 
ing a leading role in American life. Its 
contributions in providing individual 
security, in fostering economic progress, 
and in responding to the Nation’s war- 
time needs have been outstanding. That 
the future will bring still broader hori- 
zons and greater oportunities for serv- 
ice is inevitable. How the present and 
potential service of life insurance fits 
into the trend of the times, and how 
the business is related to widening so- 
cial and economic responsibilities will 
be examined in the light of the central 
theme. 





TALKS TO CHICAGO MANAGERS 





Holgar J. Johnson, Life Institute Presi- 
dent, Discusses Situation in Life 
Insurance Public Relations 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of In- 
stitite of Life Insurance, talked on 
Monday of this week to members of 
Chicago Managers and General Agents 
Association on subject of public rela- 
tions. He said that winning of public 
approval by insurance is predicated on 
philosophy of management, and all fac- 
tors enter into this philosophy—home 


otice as well as field. Each can do 
much in good will building with the 
result that it will be easier to sell in- 
surance. Public relations is 90% per- 


formance; and 10% telling about it. 
ir, Johnson discussed the daily paper 
alvertising of the companies; the fine 
play which has been given to life in- 
nce by the magazines and news- 
Dajcrs; said that most newspaper and 
Macizine writers want to be fair. He 
sai that publicity will never take the 
pla of advertising. He thought one 
ol ‘ost important developments in life 
ance 1s once a month meeting of 
twenty life insurance presidents 
exc-anging views on public relations 
cts as they affect life insurance. 


NEW HOLU MEMBERS 
the annual meeting of the Insti- 
of Home Office Life Underwriters, 
recently in Chicago, the following 
‘anles were accepted as new mem- 
Great American Reserve, Dallas; 
nal Fidelity Life, Kansas City; Se- 
curity Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb, 


R. W. HATTON TO RETIRE 

R. W. Hatton, assistant secretary, 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, will re- 
tire December 1, after forty-three years 
of service with the company. He has 
been in charge of branch office records, 
arranging agency space, equipment and 
personnel. Mr. Hatton joined the com- 
pany in 1900 as a clerk and since then 
he has worked in most of the important 
divisions and departments of the home 
office. He was made an officer of the 
company, with the title of assistant 
secretary in February, 1918. 


P. L. Klyne Made Supervisor 
Guardian’s Brooklyn Agency 


Jack Warshauer, manager, Guardian 
Life’s Brooklyn agency, has announced 
the appointment of P. L. Klyne, CLU, 
as supervisor. The appointment is ef- 
fective as of November 1. Mr. Klyne 
has had more than fourteen years ex- 
perience in field and supervisory work 
in life insurance. He first joined the 
Guardian as an agent in 1939. He at- 
tended Cornell University and is a grad- 
uate of the life insurance training 
course of New York University. He re- 


OPENS PENSION TRUST DEPT. 

The Cincinnati agency, New England 
Mutual Life, opened a pension trust de- 
partment with William B. Hardy as 
manager, according to an announcement 
by Guy D. Randolph, general agent. Mr. 
Hardy is president of the Cincinnati 
Life Underwriters Association and is a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


ceived his CLU degree in 1932 and has 
served as metropolitan district director 
of the Guardian CLU chapter. 





New England Mutual's 
“SLIDE RULE” 










A brand new 


QUICK-CALCULATOR 


and aid to package sales 


A New Slant on Social Security 


EW ENGLAND MUTUAL'S exclusive 
N new “Slide Rule” is especially designed 
to give the average prospect a quick answer 
to the question — “What are my Social 


Security benefits?” 


The front side, illustrated above, shows 
the benefits which the average man’s family 
will receive from Social Security at death. 
The reverse side shows what income a man 
and his wife may expect from Social Security 


at retirement age. Each side shows the total 


tion is accepted. 


income available if the agent's recommenda- 


Used in connection with a direct mail 


letter which has produced from 10% up to 


40% replies*, the “Slide Rule” is proving of 





practical value in converting one out of four 
interviews into sales, particularly with those 
who have enjoyed material increases in their 
incomes in recent years, and whose income 
taxes are still moderate. 


*Company-wide average to date, 20.3% 


New ENGLAND MuTua. 
Life Insurance Company of Boston 


GrorGce WILLARD SMITH, President 
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Life Agency Officers—Research Bureau Meeting 





Place of Life Insurance in Post-War 


C. O. Fischer, Chairman of Bureau Board, Tells of Importance 
Of Research in Business; Part Sales Research Bureau 
Has Had in Insurance Research 


the 
produc- 


maintain con- 


through 


Only selling can 
stant flow of capital 
tion necessary to give employment to 
58,000,000 men and create a_ national 
income of  $140,000,000,000  estimatcd 
necessary to sustain the peacetime pro- 
gram foreseen for this country, said 
Chester O. Fischer, vice president Mass- 
achusctts Mutual, in the 
Life Agency Officers—Research Bureau 
Chicago this week. Mr. 
chairman of Bureau 


addressing 


meeting in 
Fischer is the 
board of directors and a director of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Fischer the achievement of 
cooperative research in this country and 
recalled the establishment of the 
3ureau in 1922 recounting its broad 
achievements under the management of 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., who has 
held that position since the creation of 


reviewed 


the Bureau. 

“In the peacetime program there are 
two reasons why life insurance must 
assume its full responsibility,” Mr. 


First, life insurance dol- 
lars must continue to support and 
finance peacetime industry as in the 
past, and as they are today so effec- 
tively supporting wartime industry. Sec- 
ond, in the forthcoming peacetime era 
of increased production and _ living 
standards—accompanied and induced by 
striking technological developments al- 
ready in the making—moral and social 
values must also be preserved. And 
how, but through life insurance utilized 
in full proportion to the higher levels 
of employment and income anticipated, 
can the underlying basic urge for in- 
dividual and family security best be 
satisfied ? 

“To the agency system of life insur- 
ance there is presented a great respon- 
sibility and a great and challenging op- 
vortunity. The service rendered by the 
agency system, and only that service, 
can justify its continuing existence. We 
must see to it that it is fully prepared 
to meet the test of the future—that 
through the activities of well-trained, 
alert agency forces, operating under 
private enterprise, opportunity and se- 
curity for our people shall continue to 
be unrationed. That responsibility and 
opportunity confronts us, the chiefs of 
distribution of this great institution of 
life insurance in Canada and the United 
States. The problems are many and 
large. It is a time for intelligent and 


Fischer said. 


Replacement Situation 

Chicago, Nov. 15.—Frank L. Jones, 
vice president, Equitable Society, chair- 
man committee on replacement, Life 
\gency Officers, in the thirteenth annu- 
al report of the committee, announced 
that there are ninety-four companies in 
the signatory group, with reports with 
complete figures from _ sixty-three. 
Chairman Jones also reported a con- 
tinuing decline in the practice of re- 
placing the insurance of one company 
by new insurance in another company. 
He said that an increasing number of 
companies are reporting that they had 
no cases at all, either outgoing or in- 
coming opportunities to conserve busi- 
Mr. Jones also announced that 
there have been no withdrawals of com- 
panies from the replacement group; 
also there have been no complaints 
about the proper consideration of each 
company for the other companies in 


ness. 


carrying out the principles and rules of 
the replacement plan. 





bold planning for progress. We must 
see to it that in our activities, and in 
the vital contributions of our Bureau 
toward them, there is that continuity 
of effort and straight thinking without 
which there can be no continuity of 
results. 

“In the face of these many and varied 
problems which lie ahead, we are thank- 
ful that we have at our side a tried 
and proven friend: the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau—an agency of 
truly cooperative research, capable and 
eager to help guide us today and to- 


morrow as it has in the past two 
decades. More than ever will this as- 
sistance be invaluable, for there will 


continue, probably on an even larger 
scale, the need for study and investiga- 
tion in the fields of agency selection, 
manager selection, marketing trends, 
consumer needs and desires. Let us, 
then, accept the challenge, with closed 
ranks. Let us see to it that life insur- 
ance, this great institution of a free 
people which has served its members 
and our two nations for 100 years 
through war and peace, famine, depres- 
sion, and prosperity, may continue to 
contribute its full share toward the ad- 
vancement of society here in our own 
countries and throughout the world. 
We shall contribute that share by con- 
tinuing, through our service, to build 
individual security for self-reliant right- 
thinking and home-loving people 

the very essence and substance of a 
sane and peaceful world.” 


Compensation Looms Large at Chicay 


Chicago, Nov. 16—Among the most 
important addresses delivered before 
the joint Agency Officers and Research 
jureau meetings here this week were 
those on agents’ compensation. These 
talks on reports were made by E. M. 
McConney, Bankers Life, chairman of 
Agency Officers—Bureau compensation 
committee; William P. Worthington, 
Home Life, vice chairman of committee, 
and President Herbert A. Hedges of 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 
They all definitely feel that some 


method must be found to start an ap- 
prentice agent without the latter going 
into debt. With this principle in mind 
many experiments have already started 
with much thought devoted to the sub- 
ject. Many of these plans place the 
apprentice agent in an employe rela- 
tionship with all the present legal 
angles implied. Other plans are at- 
tempting to keep the apprentice agent 





Reward Persistence, Service 


Chicago, Nov. 17.—Sales Research 
Bureau committee on persistent busi- 
ness is giving thought to an award or 
designation which will be based on a 
better measure of service an agent 
renders to his policyholders, persistency 
of his business and value to his com- 
pany. The report said that loans, 
lapses and surrenders are at an all time 
low. 

Lawrence J. Doolin, Fidelity Mutual, 
was reelected chairman and Eugene C. 
Kelly, Home Life, was reelected vice 
chairman. 
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Way of Life. 








q HOME OFFICE 


ORWARD 


On All Fronts 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the Cause 
of Freedom. Theirs is a national mission, 
even more essential in times of war than in 
days of peace. Their arms include the sale 
of new life insurance and war bonds, the 
servicing of life insurance now owned, the 
relentless assault upon inflation, and a united 
and determined will to carry on... mighty 
weapons all for furthering the Cause of 
Freedom and perpetuating the Democratic 
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in an independent contractor status and 
to pay him for work units accomplisied, 
among which units would of course be 
new volume produced. 

The compensation situation cannot he 
completely adjusted without considera- 
tion of all phases of management. he 
belief in Chicago is that there must be 
better methods in selection of new 
agents and better training if the situa- 
tion is to make the improvement which 
management looks for in the post-war 
period. 

Of twenty-four companies operating 
in New York State, ten have recently 
adopted new plans of compensation or 
have adjusted their old plans along the 
general principles outlined from time 
to time by the compensation committee 
as necessary for improving the methods 
of compensating agents. 





Agency-Bureau Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


this issue. President Hedges of NALU 
also made an impressive talk based 
somewhat along lines of talk he deliy- 
ered before annual meeting of Amer- 
ican Life Convention of necessity of 
adequate compensation for agents. 

Among the important papers was that 
of Vice President Haviland of Connec- 
ticut General telling how his company 
is strengthening training of agents, how 
inefficient ones are being eliminated and 
how constructive programs are being 
built up. J. A. McAllister, Sun Life 
superintendent of agencies, discussed 
the incentive financing plan of his com- 
pany which was established nearly two 
years ago. Basis of Sun’s financing is 
on amount and quality of work done. 
Company has seven schedules ranging 
from the lowest which gives an oppor- 
tunity of earning an advance of fifteen 
dollars a week based on work done and 
going to the top schedule which en- 
ables the agent to earn fifty dollars a 
week on same basis. Besides the ad- 
vance earned in this way one-third of 
commissions as they accrue is also paid 
the remaining two-thirds being credited 
to the advance. 

W. R. Jenkins, sales director, North- 
western National, attracted considerable 
attention with his paper “Tomorrow 
Will Be What We Make It Today.” 
He said Northwestern National is en- 
deavoring by a carefully worked out pol- 
icy to establish the agent and general 
agent as successful respected solvent 
self managed and truly independent con- 
tractors. “Our whole process of selec- 
tion of training and of launching the 
agent into the field starts and ends on 
the assumption that the agent is found- 
ing an independent business of his own. 
Since this is what we expect him to 
do we see every reason to train him 
for it rather than try to hide his in- 
dependent status from him. We are not 
trying to shape his business to a pat- 
tern we believe ideal, but we are try- 
ing to shape our assistance to the pat- 
tern of his business. And he is made 
to understand from start to finish that 


such investment as we make in his 
training and launching is made outright 
in the nature of venture capital invested 
in a new enterprise.” 

H. T. Burnett, vice president Re! ance 


Life, told of his company’s recrii ‘ing 
program. E. Paul Huttinger, second 
vice president Penn Mutual, had a: his 
topic “Training of Today and Toor- 
row.” Stephen M. Foster, economic ad- 
viser of New York Life, had as ti:eme 
“This Changing World,” and Clanc D. 
Connell, Provident Mutual, New » ork, 


and trustee of NALU, gave field \:ew 
point of post-war planning. — Presiding 
officers of sessions were R. E._ ! rishi 
Union Mutual; Chester O. Fischer, 


Massachusetts Mutual, and S. T. \\ !iat- 
ley, Aetna Life. 
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Huttinger Foresees Training Advances 


Would Apply War Industry Training Principles to Life Insur- 
ance; Says Penn Mutual Will Conduct Reindoctrination 
Courses for Returned Service Men 


The success of the Federal Govern- 
men! in training millions of employes 
in war industry may easily be applied 
in principle to the training of tomor- 
row. life insurance salesmen, said E. 
Paul Huttinger, second vice president, 
Penn Mutual Life, in his address be- 
fore the Life Agency Officers Associa- 
tion at the re oie Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, November 1 

Speaking on the subject, “Training— 
Today and Tomorrow,” he said: 

“Training begins with the mental at- 
titude of home office management. Just 
as water will not rise above its own 
source, so training rarely is any better 
than the home office insists that it shall 
be. By providing the leadership and 
material and repeating the call to do 
the job, the home office recognizes one 
of its paramount duties. This is the 
first step of our journey into the train- 
ing of tomorrow. Without it we shall 
not reach the right destination. 


Natural Teachers Rare 


“Moreover, training cannot be any 
better than our general agents and 
managers are trained to make it be. 
Obviously, we are wasting a large part 
of the expense of training underwriters 
unless our general agents and man- 
agers are adequately equipped to pro- 
mote it and follow it up. Since natural 
teachers are rare, they have to be 
taught how to impart their knowledge.” 

Mr. Huttinger outlined the steps used 
in training within industry, through 
preparation of the worker, presentation 
of the operation, letting him do the job 
and following up the procedure, and 
said that while training within industry 
deals with materials as distinguished 
from the sale of life insurance, “the 
principles are as applicable to our busi- 
ness as to a machine shop. 

“Certainly tomorrow we shall have to 
be more proficient in teaching skills and 
I believe that any life insurance train- 
ing official, general agent, manager or 
supervisor ‘will get a great deal out of 
becoming a war production trainer. He 
will never forget the war production 
trainer’s maxim that ‘if the worker has 
not learned, the instructor has not 
taught,’ which responsibility, if we ac- 
cept it, will go far to dissolve the criti- 
cism against agents who are unqualified 
to serve our public.” 


Conducts Agency Schools 


Mr. Huttinger said that Penn Mutual 
will continue its program of conducting 
two agency schools a year with fifteen 
general agents and supervisors in at- 
tendance, with frequent conferences of 
general agents, bringing them up-to- 
date on recruiting, training and super- 
Vision, production objectives and the 
source of profitable and the causes of 
inprofitable business. 

The training system for the under- 
Writer, he said, comprises two essential 
parts—the material, easy to obtain, and 
the teacher, hard to obtain. As to the 
material, he expressed the opinion that 


“our own specially prepared material 
has a morale-building value superior to 
that which is bought and adapted to 
our individual use.” He also said that 
while some authorities advocate that in- 


terme‘iate training should be institu- 
a in character, “I am inclined to 
lieve it is an individual company re- 
sponsi! ility. ‘4 
we ¢ that all the printed educational 
if eral is less than half a loaf, Mr. 
fluttinger continued : “Training lacks a 
on measure of its effectiveness with- 
pod tmpetent teachers, managers, su- 
rg rs and géneral agents and a 
= di cal check of their work. This is 
© crux of our future problem. It is 


from the teacher that we get the spark. 
The greatest teachers in my life, and 
I suspect in yours, have not been those 
who told us the most, but those who 
inspired us to learn for ourselves.” 
Training Plans for Women 

As to the training of women, Mr. 
Huttinger said that question must be 
answered in future training plans after 
learning how to recruit them. 

“There seem to be few authorities on 
the question,” he said, “and there is a 
difference of opinion as to whether 
training should be segregated or coedu- 
cational. Presumably the type of wo- 
man rather than sex of the recruit is 
part of the answer. A woman who 
thinks like a man usually prefers to 
study and work with men and _ they 
accept her on her mental status. There 
are plenty of women today whose minds 
are predominantly masculine, as there 
are men with feminine reactions, and 
this has nothing to do with how they 
dress.” 

Mr. Huttinger said that training for 
tcmorrow will follow the most advanced 
industrial plans of requiring new em- 
ployes to understand what the life in- 
surance business is about. He said the 
home office can do a better job to- 
morrow because every official of the 
company who is field-conscious and 
properly organized is an instructor. The 
underwriting and actuarial departments 
are valuable associates in all training 
activities, he said. 

He told of his own company’s plan 
with respect to agents returning from 
the armed services. They will have been 
subjected to masterful training devised 
by foremost trainers and psychologists’ 
svstems, he said; they will have known 
discipline never dreamed of before and 
to a more limited extent, this will apply 
to those who have gone into war in- 
dustries. 

Reindoctrination Courses 


Saying that the company wants them 
to have a favorable imnression and 
wholesome resnect for the company’s 
training and retraining operations, Mr. 
Huttinger said: “In our comnany we 
have planned to bring every full time 
agent to the home office for a school 
of reindoctrination into life insurance, 
an intensified training to bring him up 
to date on actuarial and underwriting 
changes since December 8, 1941, as well 
as market shifts, economic changes and 
selling procedure.” 

The program contemplates the fol- 
lowing four steps with respect to each 
of these returned agents: 

An appronriate announcement will be 
sent to all his policyholders notifying 
them that he has returned and is ready 
to resume business. 

He will be allowed a free direct mail 
service of company letters, booklets or 
folders to be selected by him without 


restriction. 

If he does not already hold the 
Chartered Life Underwriters designa- 
tion, the comnany will pay his tuition 
in an approved CLU study course. This 
offer, which must be accepted within 
one year after discharge, is applicable 
to those who have partially completed 
the course and those who have not 
studied at all. 

Home Office School 

The company will put him,through a 

special school either at the home office 


or at a center near his home town, 
paying all expenses. This offer must 
be accepted within six months after 


discharge. 

The school will comprise the follow- 
ing subjects: organized sales talks which 
recently have proven successful; new 
policies issued by the company since 


the war began; 


changes in underwriting rules; 


new programming ideas and forms. 


Summarizing his conclusions, Mr. 
Huttinger said: 

“We have made training progress, 
but much remains to be done. Both 
the home office and field will apply 
themselves with renewed energy and 
out of it there may be some measure 


of compulsory education where now it 
is mostly voluntary, particularly if there 


recent policy changes; 
new 
sales promotion and direct mail plans; 


should be a change in the compensation 
system. 

“The printed material of most com- 
panies is generally good. Some of it 
could be more readable and interesting, 
but that is not a serious defect. Inter- 
mediate training needs to be worked 
out and that is being done in our shop. 
I believe in five years time most under- 
writers will be CLU’s or studying for 
it. Coaching on the job during training 
is important and it pays to check it 
periodically.” 


Planning for Agents in Post-War Period 


Clancy D. Connell Discusses Need for Readjustment of Agent 
To Peacetime Before Agency Officers: 


Research Bureau Meeting 


for thorough study of 
problems involving the agent in the 
field was discussed before the Life 
Agency Officers-Research Bureau meet- 
ing in Chicago this week by Clancy D. 
Connell, general agent in New York 
City of the Provident Mutual and im- 
mediate past chairman of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ Agen- 
cy Practices Committee. Mr. Connell 
raised several questions for considera- 
tion of the home office agency men, 
such as plans for re-entrance into the 
business of former agents now in the 
services; of those who have left the 
business to enter war industries many 
of whom were no better than marginal 
agents, and what life insurance com- 
panies will do for selling-talent in the 
post-war era in competition with great 
corporations. 

Mr. Connell 
need for thorough 
adjustment to peacetime, 
vision may be improved, maintaining 
adequate service to policyholders, and 
compensation. On the last subject Mr. 
Connell said: 

“Many statements 
and much has been said on this sub- 
ject in many quarters. Is it not true 
that the actual method of compensation 
or the rates of commission are far less 
important than the particular problems 
which have been discussed in the fore- 
going? Has it not been unfortunate 
that much of our previous discussion on 
this question has been confined to a re- 
arrangement of the same amount of 
compensation on various formulae with- 
in the bounds of the New York Law? 
It is not necessary for me to add that 
Section 213 of the New York Law has 
already been amended at the last 
sion of the New York Legislature, and 
as we understand it, the primary pur- 
pose of the amendment was to provide 
companies with an opportunity to ex- 
periment with salaried methods of com- 
pensation. 


Ward Phelps Reports On 
Today’s Manpower Picture 


A report of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau’s census of agents de- 
picting the trends from year to year in 
the number of agents actively engaged 
in selling life was presented by Ward 
Phelps, consultant of the Bureau, at 
the joint annual meeting of Life Agency 
Officers-Research Bureau, Wednesday, 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Taking first figures for the United 
States, the Bureau tabulated the total 
number of active agents’ contracts in 
force as of August 1 for each of the 
past five years. These figures come 
from eighty-one companies, including 
seventy-two writing Ordinary insurance 
only and nine companies writing both 
Ordinary and Weekly Premium busi- 
ness. These eighty-one companies ac- 
counted for 68% of the total Ordinary 
and Weckly Premium new business paid 
for in the year 1941. 

On August 1, 1939, Mr. Phelps re- 
ported, there were, in these companies 


The necessity 


went on to discuss the 
training plans, re- 
how super- 


have been made 


ses- 








“At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
held in Pittsburgh, an officer of one of 
our leading companies stated that any 
change in compensation must not result 
in increased cost to the policyholders. 
Could any other business or industry 
take this position with respect to its 
product without taking into considera- 
tion the quality of the service rendered 


in connection with its distribution and 
service? It should be stated at this 
point as a footnote that there is cer- 


tainly no feeling on the part of any life 
underwriters known to me that there 
should be any increased cost to the 
policyholder resulting from new com- 
pensation plans. So far as I know, 
there are no fieldmen who have taken 
any part in the discussion of the need 
for revised compensation who have 
done so with the thought of personal 
or selfish interest. Rather, it has re- 
sulted from a desire on the part of 
many men who have devoted their lives 
to this business to eliminate, if possible, 
a situation where so-called full-time 


agents continue with inadequate, irreg- 
ular and marginal incomes. 
“It would be quite out of order for 


me to pass this subject of compensation 
without paying due respect to the work 
of the compensation committee of the 
Life insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
They have brought together for study 
and analysis of this subject not only 
home office and fieldmen, but have in- 
cluded presidents, actuaries, and agency 
officers. They have undertaken an ardu- 
ous assignment and have worked at ii 
long and faithfully. I venture to sug- 
gest, however, that a new compensa- 
tion formula or new scale of commis- 
sions will not of itself solve the prob- 
lem of the high turnover, low average 
earnings, and irregular income. The 
solution of these problems will require 
better management both from our home 
offices and on the part of our general 
agents and managers.” 





93,149 contracts in force for agents 
selling Ordinary insurance only. Tak- 
ing this figure at 100%, the trend was 
downward and as of August 1, 1943, was 
81.2%, representing a total of 75,670 
contracts in force. Over the same period 
there was a slightly smaller decrease in 
the contracts to sell both Weekly Pre- 
mium and Ordinary insurance, the in- 
dex number being 87.6% in 1943. These 
figures include full-time, part-time, and 
brokerage contracts. Taking the num- 
ber of contracts under each category 
in force August 1, 1939 as 100, for 
full-time agents only the index dropped 


to sixty-seven in 1943, for part time 
agents it dropped to seventy-seven, 
while for brokerage contracts there 
was an actual increase, the total on 
August 1, 1943 standing at 109. 

The Bureau’s report on the actual 
number of agents hired each year 
showed, taking first the Ordinary 


agents, and assigning the index number 
of 100 to the full-time men put under 
contract in the year ending August 1, 
1940, that this index dropped to seventy- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Agent’s Independent Contractor Status 
g 


W. R. Jenkins, Northwestern National Sales Director, Warns 
Against Centralized Control; Should Strengthen 
Agent’s Position Instead 


Questioning the current long-time 
trend toward greater assumption of the 
agent’s risks by the office and 
increasing loss of the agent’s indepen- 
dence as a contractor, W. R. Jenkins, 
sales director of Northwestern National 
Life + Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis, called on agency executives to 
reexamine the real strength of the 
traditional independent contractor sys- 
his address at the Agency Of- 
3ureau meeting in Chi- 


home 


tem in 
ficers-Research 
cago Tuesday. 

“The keystone around the 
American agency system has been built 
is the independent contractor relation- 
ship,” Mr. Jenkins stated. “While we 
life insurance managers have probably 
always been guilty of permitting some 
dilution of the independent 
contractor system, the system has 
flourished best for the companies and 
has produced the most satisfactory re- 
sults for the individual agent or general 
agent when a minimum of dilution ex- 


which 


degree of 


isted.” 
Transfer of the agent’s risk to the 
home office, resulting in an offsetting 
loss in the agent’s independence, has 
come about through such means as ad- 
vances, subsidies such as minimum 
guarantees or service fees, salaries, etc. 
The result of such processes has been 
to build up a whole series of relation- 
ships which do not square with the 
fundamental concept of the agent as an 
independent businessman, and so man- 
agement gradually has drifted into a 
“neither fish nor fowl” state in which 
costs are impossible to control. 
Dangers in Centralized Control 
“As sure as we sit here, our general 
attitude on this question and the course 
we set today will determine what the 
American agency system will be to- 
morrow,” the speaker emphasized. Ad- 
mitting that many agents and home of- 
fice men seem to be thinking along the 
line of more centralized control of 
agents’ activities in order to make home 
office assumption of the risk warranted, 
Mr. Jenkins added: “We at North- 
western National are moving directly 
contrary to that trend, attempting the 
long and rather arduous road back to 
the traditional concept of the agent. 
“This trend toward centralization of 
control and removing the risks of life 
for everyone is characteristic despera- 
tion thinking, of which you have an 
excellent example in our national affairs 
of the past ten years. I am not ready 
to believe the only cure-all for troublous 
times lies in preventing men from tak- 
ing risks on the one hand or in center- 
ing all activity, decisions, and control in 
the hands of a few people at the top— 
even if those few people in this in- 
stance happen to be life insurance home 
office executives and not politicians. 
“Can the home office agency man- 
agement be so omniscient and omni- 
present that it can dictate methods 
which will insure the success of men 
now failing as independent contractors ? 
If we follow this trend to complete 
home office assumption of both the risk 
and control of the agent’s job, is it 
possible we will end up with ‘just an- 
other sales job’—the kind of a job our 
truly successful and topnotch agent quit 
in order to find the independence, 
unlimited future, the permanence and 
dignity of life insurance selling? More- 
over, is it not possible we are heading 


the’ 


straight toward the kind of sales force 
in which unionization is not only pos- 
sible but is warranted? Not that I have 
any objection to unions in their natural 
sphere. Their natural sphere is the 
field in which a man’s chances of 
progress, of success and of future earn- 
ings rest solely on the decisions of 
management and not on his skill or 
on his willingness and ability to take 
risks. Today we may have the oppor- 
tunity to choose which type of job we 
want our life insurance selling job to 
be. But I submit it is up to us to make 
the choice in this matter, and not to 
drift into the ultimate pattern we shall 
have.” 

Declaring that the home office con- 
trolled type of operation does not afford 
an answer to our critical problems, Mr. 
Jenkins cited Bureau figures to show 
that the central weakness of life insur- 
ance distribution today lies in lack of 
stability in its agency force. This, he 
said, has led to a costly competition for 
“outlets” for the product, resulting in 
progressively lower standards of re- 
cruiting, and makes it unprofitable to 
invest the requisite amount of money 
in an agency force to assure need or 
program selling, maintenance of thor- 


ough service, and building of permanent 
markets. “The crux of our management 
problem lies in increasing the stable or 
permanent proportion of our sales 
forces—now no more than 40% at best— 
and reducing the shifting, unstable and 
failing 60% to a minimum. A stable, 
controlled, economical sales force of 
which you and I could be proud would 
consist at least 80% of stable, estab- 
lished force and no more than 20% of 
shifting force. Such a force would 
largely solve most of our current man- 
agement problems.” 
Stabilizing Older Agents 

In detailing Northwestern National’s 
program of agency development, Mr. 
Jenkins said their analysis suggested the 
solution lay in first plugging up the loss 
of older, established and proven men. 
“This was done not by putting them on 
a salary or minimum guarantee basis, 
or by advancing them money and get- 
ting them into debt, or by subsidizing 
the contract with service fees, mini- 
mums, part-time pseudo-supervisor of- 
fers, or by closer management con- 
trols, sales talks, etc. It was done 
rather by strengthening the agent’s 
position as a successful, proud, truly in- 
dependent contractor who, free of debt 
and obligation, realizes he controls the 
good will, the assets, and the full 
profits of a going retail or wholesale 
business. 

“Our change in compensation late in 
1939 was aimed directly at this older 
man. We made no pretense of thinking 
we had covered new men. Our aim was 
to stabilize the established or . expe- 
rienced man by making it possible for 
him to regain full independence... A ma- 





The boy is “the apple of his 
father’s eye.” He is turning 
fifteen. At first, his father 
thought, “This birthday, I 
will give him an insurance 
policy on his own life. This 
will begin an estate for him. 
Since he is young, the pre- 
mium is small. It will always 
stay small. But the cash value 
will grow steadily.” But then 
he thought, “Perhaps I should 
wait. After all, the country is 
at war. Will the policy pro- 
tect him if later he goes to 
war and flies?” 


“Tt will,” his life insurance 





The Story of the “Flying” Son 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


agent told him. “My company 
insures your son’s life as lib- 
erally now as before the war. 
His policy will be good if 
he fights or if he flies. But 
later he may not be able to 
get such liberal insurance.” 


That is why this father gave 
his son a life insurance policy 
as his birthday present. 


QUESTION: Now which 
life insurance company will 
insure boys up to 15 years of 
age without in any way limit- 
ing their protection if they 
fight or fly in the future? 


ANSWER: 








jor provision of the plan was aime | at 
debt elimination. We did not wan: the 
control implied in being a credito, of 
our agents. Nor did we want 4a cre litor 
psychology to continue to pervade the 
dealings of our general agents and 
managers with our agents. By hese 
moves, turnover among our older a: ents 
was largely stopped removing the )res- 
sure all down the line so that the »um- 
ber of new agents contracted fel’ of 
49 per cent even in pre-Pearl Herbor 
days.” 

Turning next to a study of the spe- 
cial problems of the new man, North- 
western National found that it was 
taking 914 months to cancel out its 
failures, which Bureau figures showed 
to be the average for the business, 
Many good men were being lost carly 
in their career even though they had 
achieved the production level common 
to those who became eventually suc- 
cessful and permanent—40% of them 
were being lost before 18 months 
elapsed. Analysis of the reasons why 
these promising men quit showed a 
great bulk of them turned over be- 
cause, while they were good salesmen, 
they were poor businessmen. Their 
causes of failure ran the gamut of Dun 
and Bradstreet’s causes of retail busi- 
ness failures. 

“Northwestern National found _prac- 
tical methods of selecting early—after 
60, 90, or 120 days—the potentially suc- 
cessful men. To these we send an in- 
vitation to attend a home office school 
for two weeks at company expense. In 
short, we segregate early the men worth 
investing in and we thus automatically 
get rid of the men not worth investing 
in. Our time for failing failures cur- 
rently is about 3% months instead of 
9'Y%4 months—certainly a favor to the 
man who fails and a source of saving 
for us and for our general agents rough- 
ly adequate to pay for the investment 
in schooling in the better men.’ 

Sixty per cent of the school time is 
spent teaching the man how to manage 
a successful, independent business of 
his own—only 40% in how to sell. Noi 
one iota of this teaching is canned, but 
it is adapted to his business and his 
territory. The first step when he gets 
to the school is to analyze carefully his 
own market, whom he has sold, what 
he has sold, why, who his_ prospects 
are, his territory, locale, etc. 

“In short, our whole process of selec- 
tion, of training and of launching the 
agent into the field starts and ends on 
the assumption the agent is founding 
an independent business of his own. 
Since this is what we expect him to do, 
we see every reason to train him for it 
rather than try to hide his independent 
status from him. We are not trying to 
shape his business to a pattern we be- 
lieve ideal; but we are trying to shape 
cur assistance to the pattern of his 
business.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jenkins said: ‘I 
have tricd to point out that there 1s 
more than one way to skin this black 
cat of ours—agency instability. We do 
not claim that the particular methods 
we have adopted at Northwestern Na- 
tional are the only way it can he done 
—or even the best way. You may have 
other and better ways you yourselves 
are trying. The question is, lave we 
the will to set a clean-cut course ‘owatd 
maintaining this independent agency 
system of ours? Or is this generation 
of sales management willing ‘9 give 
only lip service to the traditiona! Amer 
ican agency system, while in « sperta 
tion we let that system slowiy pass 
away? Our current upswing sales 
and our temporary enforced ri :uction 
in sales force, and hence turnov. r, have 
opened the door wide to us in case We 
wish to plot in such a course !ack ! 
true independence of the age Ané 
it life insurance is—as I have Ie 
quently heard—the outstanding + cample 
of the working of our free en erprist 
system, then I submit there is + cha: 
lenge her to the agency departi cnt ol 
life insurance. which is worthy of ou 
mettle.” 
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Strengthening Management in Field 


rj 


Hobert Haviland, Vice President Connecticut General, 


Shows Need for New Approach to Field 
Conditions Affecting Agents 


ethods used by the VTWonnecticut 
Geveral Life towards strengthening 
maiaging ability in its field force were 
ex; lained before the Life Agency Offi- 
cer--Research Bureau meeting last week 
in Chicago by F. Hobert Haviland, vice 
president of the company. Summarized, 
the company among other things estab- 


lisied a plan of merchandising; trained 
management to operate that plan, ac- 
cepling the responsibility of building 
its own managers; eliminated the 
glamour of volume production figures; 
gave to management the responsibility 
of training the agents, doing no direct 
home office training of agents inde- 
pendent of management ; eliminated the 
okt: provided adequate financial guar- 
antees for new men; policed the selec- 
tion of new men from the home office 
and limited the number of men an 
agency could absorb, toward final ob- 
jective of maturing a much greater per- 
centage of men recruited. 

In the past, said Mr. Haviland, the 
business had been philosophical about 
wasted effort until it was discovered it 
could be eliminated. He cited as ex- 
ample two extreme cases, one an agency 
of twenty-five men following twenty- 
five different methods and a_ similar 
agency operating with one plan using 
combined methods of direct mail, pros- 
pecting, approach, presentation. 

“It is difficult to change the work 
habits of a life insurance salesman who 
has made a living no matter how weak 
his technique. We have primarily made 
the transition because the principles are 
sound. 

“Having suppressed the virtue of vol- 
ume, we have been able to teach our 
men more readily the proper approach 
to the solution of a man’s problem. 
Whether a man needs life insurance or 
not, our agents are taught to go to 
him to discuss a way of living and to 
think out loud with that man as to 
what he has accomplished and wants to 
accomplish. Where there is a program 
involved, it is done; but the agent’s in- 
struction encourages him to put the 
emphasis on correct decisions and de- 
liberate planning for the future, rather 
than on whether or not the prospect 
needs any life insurance. It is low- 
pressure in its approach; it is high- 
Pressure in the exposure it makes of 
men of indecision. 

Strong Management Needed 

ad such a plan,” Mr. Haviland 
said, “there is need for strong manage- 
ment in the field and strong control in 
the home office. There was only one 
answer to such a problem—education of 
Management. In the last seven or eight 
years, we have been operating manage- 
ment schools. Some of our men have 


gol to research schools and_ have 
pre cd, but that does not take the 
Diac’ Of a company school. In the early 
days. we had many contributions in 


thes’ schools from all departments of 


ha ome office, to the extent that too 
itt time was devoted to the crucial 
Prov.em—the company’s merchandising 


Processes, 

(day our management schools are 
t entirely devoted to learning and 
ining the processes of adequately 
xing men under one specific mer- 
lising operation. Every phase of 
work is covered minutely with ac- 


aln 

re-] 
mai 
char 
this 


ri participation of our managers in 
- ‘chools, as they are not lecture 
Ourse as 

Urses, Just as you know how im- 


2 it reselling an agent on the right 
 : f work is, SO even more impor- 
ant ts the resale of management on the 


right kind of education and supervision 
for their men. 


“We have helped management in 
other ways. A number of years ago 
we began requiring that, in order to re- 
main with the company, an agent must 
produce a minimum of $3,000 new paid 
premiums in a year. We have followed 
that requirement religiously. This was 
a wholesome decision. Before the war, 
we had eliminated our marginal men 
with the exception of a few who were 
in the three-year period of proving 
that they had the capacity to be strong 
life underwriters. It has established 
esprit de corps in our agencies and 
built loyalty and pride of agency that 
could have resulted in no other way. 
Men must earn the right to be asso- 
ciated with other strong men doing 
sincere work and they know it; and 
they are proud to be members of such 
an organization. 

“How much business our men trans- 


act in the next twelve months is in- 
teresting information, but it is not 
paramount. Rather, the number of men 


making a good living out of the busi- 
ness, and the kind of good will and 
prestige they build for the industry and 
for their own company and agency are 
of vital concern to the business of life 
insurance. We have all found in the 
last few years that our marginal men 
were a drag rather than a help. We 
still don’t know how adversely they af- 
fect the prestige of the life underwriter 
and the life insurance business; but we 
do know that we don’t need them today 
or tomorrow. 

“For those men who remain with us, 
we have adopted a method of compen- 
sation with Group insurance, Hospitali- 
zation and old age pension, following 
pretty closely the Research Bureau com- 
pensation committee’s formula. We ac- 
cepted, as I believe most of us have, 
the conclusion that a fifty-year-old form 
of compensation was outmoded and that 
new conditions called for a new pro- 
gram. Our men today are enjoying the 
full benefits of the same kind of plans 
which they are recommending to their 
prospects and clients. The impact of 
such a plan has already served to 
strengthen the selling power of our or- 
ganization, but its full value will be 
reflected in the years to come. 

“As a further process in refining our 
selection, we add to our credit reports 
a complete medical examination. The 
health and vitality of a new agent is 
pertinent to his future capacity to serve 
and grow. While this factor has been 
a difficult one during the past two years, 
it has been even more helpful because 
of the tendency to hire older men, and 
we believe every life insurance com- 
pany should look seriously at the physi- 
cal qualifications of a prospective agent. 

“We have two forms of financing. 
On one basis, which has been used with 
the great majority of our new men this 
year and last year, we are guaranteeing 
a monthly salary without recourse. The 
salaries range from one hundred to four 
hundred dollars a month, and our losses 
have been small. We anticipate that all 
our men will be inducted on that basis 
after the war. We have certain re- 
quirements for them to earn their sal- 
aries in work pattern and_ production, 
and are more and more coming to the 
conclusion that the emphasis should be 
on work pattern rather than on pro- 
duction. If the man is picked properly 
and cooperates enthusiastically in the 
early stages of his career, the important 
thing is not how much insurance he 
sells but how consistently he follows 
directions.” 

a 









MULTIPLE LINES 


General American Life’s portfolio of Ordinary, 
Group, and Accident and Health coverage 
multiplies your prospects, your sales oppor- 
tunities, your services and your income. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM 


General American Life’s agency expansion 
program affords choice locations, excellent 
sales opportunities, liberal commissions. 


3B. SALES ASSISTANCE 


General American Life’s Home Office Ordi- 
nary, Group, and A. & H. supervisors assist 
you in field solicitations, help to close sales. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


General American Life’s own exclusive train- 
ing course develops knowledge, engenders 
confidence, makes selling easier. 


«- AGENCY-MINDED MANAGEMENT 


General American Life’s young, progressive, 
aggressive officers were trained in the field; 
they understand your problems and are 
anxious to help. 


Five potent points available to 
you without charge; they will make 
you a potent field underwriter. 


. = 
General Ameriean Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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C. A. Craig Explains Change 


The capital stock of National 
through the transfer of $5,000,000 
surplus to capital. This action was 
yesterday. 

Craig, chairman of the executive 


that the increased capitalization 


security of the policyholders is the 


surance company and therefore we 


purpose,” he said. 


paid on the smaller capitalization. 
Mr. Craig: “The board does not 
that an increase in such dividend 


Interest rates continue to decline 


taxes. All of this, in our opinion, 


STATE MUTUAL AHEAD OF 


October amounted to $3,581,073, a 
of 70.69% over October, 1942. The 


surrenders are the lowest in the 
tory of the company. 





Tames K. Dunlop, Richmond ag 
Provident Mutual, died last wec 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Dunlop was 
merly associated with the Aetna 
in Richmond, having been for a t 
member of the general agency of 







widow. 











DOUBLES ITS CAPITAL STOCK 


and Accident of Nashville has been in- 
creased from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 


fied at a meeting of the stockholders 
In announcing this development, C. A. 
mittee of the National Life, pointed out 


justified by reason of the amount of 
life insurance the company has in force, 
the figure having passed a billion dollars 
early in 1943. “We believe that 


obligation of those directing a life in- 


reached the conclusion that a_ purely 
stock company with more than a billion 
dollars of life insurance in force should 
have a larger sum set aside for 
specific security of its policyholde 
sum that cannot be used for any other 


Mr. Craig also pointed out that 
rate of cash dividend wil be reduced so 
as to produce total dividends on 
increased number of shares no greater 
in dollars than the amount heretofore 


ments is justified. There is a war on. 


there is a strong indication of increased 


- THE MORTGAGE 
LINGERS ON 


gain Even with several years of payments 
already made, the average mortgage 
amortization schedule still lists payments 


mands extreme prudence on the nart of 
those charged with the re sponsibility: of 
conducting a life insurance ‘company. 


The State Mutual paid business in 


business for the first ten months totals 
$37,916,820, a gain over the same period 


the same period of 1942 of $10,093,731. 


The average amount per life insured 


in 1943 is $4,981, an increase of nearly | N Cc 8) L N N AT I © NA L L I FE E 
$1,000 over the 1942 record. Lapses and TH E L 


lop and Myers. He is survived by his 


The above postal card recently was received by The Travelers Insurance Company from a prisoner of ‘war in a 


National Life & Accident Transfers 
$5,000,000 From Surplus; Chairman 


German prison camp. The sales material he requested was forwarded to him without delay. 
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ten months production since 1931. The t hat wou ve quite a problem——io a decreases through the years. 

increase of insurance in force for Octo- widow. Z : 

ber was $1,620,040, an increase over the LNL men find this special Mortgage 
same month of 1942 of $1,140,951. The ee: . ° : cae CG 
increase of insurance in force for ten Far-sighted home-owners are using the Redemption plan increasingly salable t 
months is $17,878,855, an increase over LNL Mortgage Redemption plan to guar- home owners. 
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Fort Wayne 
Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





antee homes free and clear to families. 
Best of all, this plan is tailored to per- 
sonal needs. The pretection decreases 
as the mortgage decreases. The cost als« 
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n November 11 at Essex House, 
Gy, Frances Jones, Equitable Society 
voeat, Chicago, made her first New 
\ address since being elected na- 
ti aal president of the Women’s Over- 
‘ Service League. Occasion was 
ual reunion luncheon, of the New 
York unit of the league, president of 
-h is Mrs. G. Leonard Gold. Among 


th se at head table were Lieutenant 
G.oeral. Hugh A. Drum, commanding 
we veral, New York Guard; Sir Godfrey 
i vard, British Consul General to 
Ni York; and Col. R. G. De Voe, 


commanding officer, Hal'oran General 
Hospital. Also on the dais were women 
prominent in all the present women 
organizations, including 


war services in 
WAC, WAVES, MARINES and 
SPARS 


\liss Jones said that there were 25,000 
\;neriean women who served overseas 
in the first World War, of which more 
than 5CO died while abroad. She told 
how Women’s Overseas Service League 
vives relief to women who were in the 
first World War Service, if in need, 
and what it is now doing in cooperating 
with the women’s organizations in the 
present world conflict. She told of the 
responsibilities of the Women’s Over- 
Service League which would in- 
clude necessity of working for a per- 
manent and just peace after this war is 


over, 
Before 


had 


Miss 


where 


New York 


Washington 


coming to 
been in 


Jones 


BOOK ON SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 





Published by Flitcraft, Inc., Contains 
5,100 Answers to Questions About 
Company Practice and Procedure 

The 1943-4 edition of “Settlement Op- 
tions” has been published by Flitcraft, 
Inc.. Oak Park, Ill. Among other things 
it contains 5,100 answers to 101 ques- 
tions about company practice and pro- 
cedure in handling settlement agree- 
ments. Complete settlement option fig- 
ures are shown for fifty-six companies, 
including all options used since about 
190) when settlement options were first 
introduced. 

The latter part of the book gives the 
hasis of cash values at retirement ages 
for each company, for policies issued 
1900. Sample cash values are 
shown for each company, and_ basic 
tables are given for use in obtaining 
other cash value figures. The cash 
values actually granted on old policies, 
like the settlement options, may be 
more favorable than the ones shown 
in the policies. 


since 





PITTS. ROUND TABLE MEETING 
The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
\ssociation held a round tabie meeting, 
\esterday at the Castleion Hotel, New 
Castle, Pa. Those participating in the 
panel discussion on CLU, included: 
Walter Van, “What is CLU and What 
\re Its Requirements 2”; Sam Schwartz, 
“Functions of Life Insurance”; Matt 
H nkonen, “Principles and Practices” ; 
Kobert Gibson, “Economics” Tony 
Mastrian, “Government”; W. L. Shaf- 
“Sociology.” Sam Lewis presided 
| the discussion. Other members of 
the round table were A. D. Shifflet and 
| Reynolds. 


AETNA DIVIDEND RATES SAME 
the Aetna Life have 
to continue the present dividend 
s¢ for dividends to policyholders pay- 
a next vear. The rate of interest to 
«© allowed in the participating depart- 

on the proceeds of policies left 
\W the company for all payments fall- 
ny due in 1944 and to be allowed on 
end accumulations will be 3% ex- 
i where a higher rate is guaranteed. 
| same rate of interest of 3% will 
uid in the non-participating depart 
{on tunds held by the company ex 
‘cy! where a higher rate has been 
guaranteed, 


rectors of 
Voted 


she called on the heads of WAC, 
WAVES and other women’s service or- 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL MEETING 
Sixty Agents and General Agents from 
East Coast Attend All Day Session 
on Pension Trusts 
Sixty Connecticut Mutual agents and 
general agents from the Eastern Sea- 
board area attended an all day 


session 


VE 1 or on pension trusts last week, at the 
ganizations. Also, she told of a visit Waldorf Astoria. The pote ean 
st I 4 a. g, m- 

she made to the United States Senate. ducted by the company’s agency de 
; anys agency de- 


in the election of Roger Lapham as 
mayor of San Francisco were insurance 


partment, was opened by Vincent B. 
Coffin, vice president and superintend- 
ent of agencies, who explained that the 
purpose of the gathering was to demon- 


men. Francis V. Keesling, president of : 3 ’ 
€ Ira A cesling, presi lent of strate Connecticut Mutual’s new ap- 
West Coast Life, was general chairman roacl | eased . 

ik Bache tar Wiees b proach to the underwriting of pension 
oO > cape (8) Wlaye “anipaig - ~ : 

é I yor camipaign trusts and profit sharing trust plans, 
committee. which is built around the investment of 
f - i ¢ i ; ‘stment « 
Most of the business life of the new , 


mayor of San Francisco was spent in 
the shipping industry. With the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co. he started 


funds in low premium Ordinary life in- 
surance and in an auxiliary investment 
account. Details of this plan were pre- 





Se a ee eae ak Hl sented by E. A. Starr, supervisor of 

as axe) cker an ‘lerk > ; ; 

\ ter ft nt be wae ist a er ‘d employe insurance plans, following 

vate ront, Cz assist age ¢ ET Se , : ‘ 
, Ce = ant agent, anc which there was a demonstration of 

tater assistant manager and_ treasurer. 


Mr. Starr 
Stockton, 


the pension trust interview. 
was assisted by Robert B. 
agency assistant. 


In 1925 he was elected president of the 
American-Hawaiian. Since 1938 he has 
been chairman of its board. He served 
on the front in the last war and in this 






mein Bie, Bie & Bie ikl 2 eee 


war he was on the Mediation Board and l'ransportation Insurance Co.) have 
War Labor Board in Washington. As ze purchased ey the Northwestern come 
a captain of the 305th Infantry, 77th if tual Life the 21-story, and 9-story tower, 
Division, he was gassed on the Vesle office and store building at the south- 
River near Chatean Thierry. Wp we - , west corner ot Michigan Avenue and 
; . The Continental Companies (Conti- Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, known as 

Uncle Francis. nental Casualty, Continental Assurance, the 310 South Michigan Building. 


NOT-WANTED! 





‘This is not a want-ad. It is a “not- 
want ad”. It is neither the policy nor the practice of this company 
to endeavor to secure new field representatives from the field forces 
of other companies. Many of our field workers have come from 
other lines of business; some few have of their own volition come 
from other insurance companies. There are approximately two 
thousand men and women serving the Washington National in the 
field, representing the ordinary, accident and health, group, and 
industrial departments of this company. We are inordinately proud 
of this army of loyal, satisfied, field representatives whose efficiency 
and hard work have been in a large measure responsible for the 


steady, sound growth of this company. To them we pay this tribute. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman >. R. KENDALL, President 
J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 
CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


Do Your Bit to Help Preserve Insurance As a Free Enterprise 
Join the Insurance Economics Society of America 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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Sun Life’s Incentive Financing Plan 


Chicago. Nov. 17.— What has been 
achieved by Sun Life of Canada under 
its Incentive Financing Plan, was told 
to the Life Agency Officers-Research 


A. McAllis- 


Bureau meeting here by J. 
Last 


ter, superintendent of agencies. 
described to the 


year the plan was 

meeting by Director of Agencies W. S. 
Penny now Mr. McAllister told of a 
further year’s experience with it. 


“On the whole,” said Mr. McAllister, 
“while our experience has been some- 
what limited, the Financing Plan has 
proven its value in our induction pro- 
grammg. Under it, we have had a 
much higher percentage of successes; 
the average production results have 
been doubled; our losses have been 
less; the managers have had more con- 
trol and knew what an agent was do- 
ing; the agents who did reasonable work 
have earned more money than budget 
requirements and more than we had 


promised them; new agents started out 
in our business with a well organized 
plan of work and prospecting which, 
coupled with sales training that is given 


by the managers and through our initial 
training course, has given them a good 
foundation for successful operation. 

“The plan is not by any means the 
last word in financing, but it is a great 
imiprovement over our prev ous methods 
and, in our opinion, a step in the right 
direction. It should, however, be con- 
sidered only as being part of an induc- 
tion programme; we feel quite definitely 
that the plan by itself, without careful 
selection and proper training and edu- 
cation, would be a very costly disap- 
pointment.” 

The plan has been in full o-erat‘on 
since April, 1942 and all the new or- 
ganizations who receive financing are 
on it, there being some who orerate on 
a purely commission basis from the 
start. At the present time 68 new men 
and 20 old representatives are under it. 
In Canada the company sells about 14% 
of its business on the Sa'ary Savings 
Plan. Previously new agents v orked 
very little on Salary Savings because it 
did not give the immediate commiss‘on. 
Now new men are doing very well in 
this field. 


Dr. Huebner Outlines CLU Services 


American College President Says Higher and Thorough 
Education Fundamental to Every Calling 
Aspiring Status of a Profession 


In his address before the Life Agency 
Officers and Research Bureau in Chi- 
cago, Thursday, Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
University of 
American 
Underwriters, identified 
the following as the ten outstanding 
services of the CLU movement: To 
identify the fields of knowledge vital 
to the practice of life underwriting, and 
to arrange them into a comprehensive 
program of study, on the basis of ac- 
ceptable standards, spread over a four- 
year installment plan of preparation; 
To assure, under centralized control, 
the administration and effective promul- 
gation of the aforementioned complete 
program of study, with adequate study 
groups throughout the nz ation, with ade- 
quate teachers, and with all other fac- 
tors essential to the awarding to prop- 
erly qualified life underwriters of a 
professional recognition comparable to 
the recognition accorded practitioners 
in other professions; To provide a 
needed training program for established 
underwriters in order to broaden their 
horizons and to present life underwrit- 
ing as a satisfying career for the able 
and conscientious; To stimulate the 
underwriter to make the best use of 
his powers, and to view education in his 
calling as the best of all investments ; 
To aid in the recruiting and inspiring 
of high caliber men; To raise produc- 
and to increase persistency; To 
promote standards of service and con- 
duct; To cultivate the habit in life 
underwriters for continued — study 
throughout their working life; To 
identify life insurance with the higher 
educational system of the country, and 
to encourage and foster the training of 
students in our institutions of higher 
learning for the career of professional 
life underwriter. 

CLU Movement Made Great Strides 

Dr. Huebner pointed out that although 
meeting with great difficulties during 
the early years, the CLU movement 
has made great strides. Ninety-two uni- 
versities and colleges are today serving 
as examination centers, and 2,264 pro- 
ducers have completed the entire pro- 
gram of study; 3,098 additional pro- 


insurance, 
president 


professor of 
Pennsylvania and 


College of Life 


tion 


credit for a part of the 
examinations and are on the way to a 
completion. “Education of the higher 
and thorough kind” he said, “is funda- 
mental to every calling which aspires 
to the status of a profession. The re- 
quired education must not be a mere 
sideline, just enough to meet a mini- 
mum and without correlation to all the 
available avenues of service involved. 
As compared with the agency division, 
every other department of life insur- 
ance is so much more thoroughly or- 
ganized with respect to educational and 
personnel requirements. 

“Life underwriting thus far has not 
figured prominently in the nation’s edu- 
cational system. There are compara- 
a few well-equipped teachers as 
yet, and there is a general reluctance to 


ducers have 


regard the calling as being on a par 
with other callings now firmly en- 
trenched in American schools of busi- 
ness. The principal reason for this 


tardy public recognition of higher edu- 
cation for life underwriting has been 
the tardiness of the business itself to 
give such recognition. With every other 
profession there is a distinct public re- 
lations objective, supported by a de- 
termined program of adequate educa- 
tional preparation. The same_ public 
recognition, I know, is desired in life 
underwriting circles, and has been 
talked about a great deal and for a 
long time. It can be obtained in only 
one way, namely, by the educational 
road in a comprehensive and construc- 
tive manner. The CLU movement is the 
only comprehensively organized educa- 
tional movement attempted thus far to 
meet squarely the desired public rela- 
tions point of view. Much has already 
been accomplished, as the record shows, 
but much more may be looked forward 
to in the future, with full confidence. 

The CLU program, as envisioned by 
Dr. Huebner, prepares life underwriters 
for a successful challenging of the post- 
war problems that lie ahead for life in- 
surance. “Any life underwriter,” he 
said, “who conscientiously applies the 
CLU program on the proper installment 
plan, will be much better equipped, than 
would otherwise be the case, to handle 
intelligently the many underwriter 
problems of the future.” 


Bureau Board Chairman 





F. HOBERT HAVILAND 


Chicago, Nov. 17.—F. Hobert Havi- 
land, vice president Connecticut Gener- 
al, was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau at the annual meeting 
here. Mr. Haviland long has been 
prominent in the ‘affairs of both the 
Association of Life Agency Officers and 
the Research Bureau. 





J. A. Hawkins Vice Chairman 


Chicago, Nov. 17. — J. A. Hawkins, 
vice president and manager of agencies 
of Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
O., was elected vice chairman of the 
Sales Research Bureau at the annual 


meeting here. Mr. Hawkins long has 
been a member of the Bureau board 
and has been a member also of the 


executive committee of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers. 


S. M. Foster 


(Continued from Page 6) 


overdone the patriotic side of our in- 
vestment policies and paid too little 
homage to the intrinsic worth and soli- 
darity of our country’s obligations. The 
point as I see it is this: 

“When we invest in Government bonds 
we know definitely that we can obtain 
a yield of 244% on our investment. On 
the other hand, for all other types of 
securities, the future and, therefore, the 
real return (the interest or dividend plus 
profits or minus losses) is now more 
than usually uncertain. 

“IT am not an alarmist in these mat- 
ters, but I say that in a world of change 
we now face even greater and more rap- 
id changes as long as the war lasts and 
after peace is declared. Totally apart 
from the general caution with which we 
must view the broad trend of national 
affairs during the war and during the 
immediate aftermath of the war, there 
is the important consideration of those 
changes that affect the relative merits 
and values of individual investments and 
classes of investments. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the changes that may result 
from population shifts from the site of 
a war industry to the site of a peace- 
time boom. Think of the dislocations 
that may take place, with the develop- 
ment of ‘the aeroplane, in urban, sub- 
urban and rural populations. Think of 
the changes that will take place as some 
of the industries turning out old line 
products are replaced by new industries 
manufacturing new products, made of 
new materials, by new processes. 

“The effect of all these changes on un- 
derlying property values should, it would 
seem, be very diverse. No doubt some 





Heads Agency Officers 





EEL 


GRANT 


Chicago, Nov. 17—Grant L. Hill, di- 
rector of agencies of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, is new chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Association of 
Life Agency Officers. Mr. Hill has also 
served as chairman of the executive 
committee of the Sales Research Bur- 
eau. He has been director of agencies 
for Northwestern Mutual for ten years 
previous to which he was a prominent 
agency manager and producer. 





Fischer Executive Com. Head 


Chicago, Nov. 17—Chester O. Fischer, 
vice president Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee of Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. He was vice 
chairman last year. Before Mr. Fischer 
went to the home office of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in 1936 he was for years 
prominent as a general agent for _ 
company in St. Louis and previously i 
Peoria. He is a director of U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and is a past presi- 
dent of the Springfield, Mass. Chamber. 





NEW BUREAU BOARD MEMBERS 


Chicago, No. 16—To board of direc- 
tors of Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau have been added these new 
names elected this week: H. J. Stewart, 
West Coast Life; Morton Boyd, Com- 
monwealth Life; H. J. Cummings, Min- 
nesota Mutual; Robert H. Denney, 
State Mutual; W. C. Laird, London 
Life and Jack M. Spadden, Liberty 
National. 





WHATLEY, COFFIN ATTENDING 
Chicago, Nov. 16.—Vincent B. Coffin, 
vice president Connecticut Mutual, and 
Mrs. Coffin who were married in New 
York City recently are attending Agen- 
cy Officers-Bureau convention this \ eek. 
S. T. Whatley, vice president Actna 
Life, who has recovered from an opcra- 
tion in a Hartford hospital is als: at 
the convention. 





properties will improve their pos'‘!on, 
but it would certainly be expected that 
other properties would suffer very ™a- 
terially. Under those circumstances | 
should think one might prefer a 2'2% 
vield on a United States Governiien! 
bond rather than to acquire a higher 
yield by the purchase of some «ther 
form of investment. The 214% yic'l !s 
definitely known, but the higher yield 
would offer at least some possibili! 
being unfavorably affected by the chang 
ing conditions of a future whose out!ok, 
for the next few years, is, as | lave 
just pointed: out, far more than us sually 
uncertain. 
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Manager Holcombe Gives Blueprint 
For Company Agency Operations 


\t the close of the Life Agency Of- 
ficers-Research Bureau meeting in Chi- 
ago, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr, 
manager of the Bureau, summarized the 
discussions of the three-day conference 
and gave a blueprint for a company’s 
‘ncy operations. He said in part: 
“First, the company’s agency objec- 
tives. This is an elusive subject be- 
cause it is So easy to assume that every- 
one connected with the agency end of 
the business and in fact all company 
officers know thoroughly what the ob- 
jectives are. But it does not take long 
to realize that a succinct statement con- 

erning our objectives requires careful 
thought. What, for example, should be 
said regarding the responsibility of a 
life insurance company toward the pub- 
lic? Do we recognize that we are a 
n ublic service business? Do we in our 

mpany understand the implications of 
placing service to the public as our 
primary objective? Do we realize that, 
geared into that basic objective, come 
eur other objectives of sound treatment 
of policyholders and field force? 

“The statement would enunciate these 
objectives in such a way that no one, 
cither in or outside the company, could 
misunderstand what we seek to do. Our 
primary reason for existence is service 
to the public. We can never over- 
emphasize that fact. 

“Now, for our second main division 
of our written statement—namely, the 
principles and = policies which guide 
agency activities. Since our company is 
positively committed to the objective of 
rendering the best practical service to 
the public, we must recognize that we 
shall. establish the policy of having our 
agency activities judged by our success 
in reaching that objective. That is the 
first of our guiding principles. 

“Closely related to that principle is 





a} 


the second—namely, that the Agency 
Department accepts the responsibility 
for creating good public relations 


through 1ts personal and other contacts 
with the public. 

“Our third principle is that we shall 
ide what class of buyers we shall 
seck to interest and in what localities 
they are to be reached. For example, 
we may seek the wage earner or the 
white collar worker—we may seek pros- 
pects among racial or other groups. We 
may desire to organize a_ particular 
state or province. We may seek urban 
business or rural business. The point is 
that we can state our plan and then 
use it to guide us. 

“Our fourth principle is the statement 
that our company no longer measures 
agency progress by quantity alone— 
either volume of business or number 
of agents. We believe that our man- 
agers succeed as they choose and de- 
velop successful agents and that agents 
su ced as they earn a good living 
through serving the public under a 
cor vensation plan which properly re- 
wards for the job done. We are aban- 
doning the idea that the more agents, 

¢ hetter and the more business sold, 
better. Henceforth we shall be 
ed by the principle that both agents 
an’ business are acceptable to us only 

Vien they possess certain character- 
s of stability. It may well be that 

future we shall, as a Home Of- 
“develop the kind of leadership 
| will not urge managers to hire 

and more agents but rather to 
specific limits on the number to be 


decide 


r fifth principle is the accentance 

fact that this shift in measuring 
‘Vv progress will require an invest- 
by the company of both time and 

We now recognize that we have 
years brought into our business 
's whose later failure was a need- 
expense to them and an avoidable 


( 


liability to the company. That wastage 
is now clearly understood. We believe 
that it can be avoided when our com- 
pany assumes the Tesponsibility—finan- 
cial for establishing a 
procedure mer will prevent it from 
the outset. 

“Our sixth principle is concerned with 
the establishment of specified standards 
to guide us in choosing our new field 
personnel—both managers and agents. 
The enunciation of this principle will 
be of vital help in those frequent ex- 
amples of temptations which uree us 
to abandon sound practice. We agree 
to employ only those men or women 
who measure up to our company stand- 
ards. 

“Our seventh principle involves a 
statement that no person—manager or 
agent—will be retained in the company’s 
employ who fails to achieve a minimum 
standard of income and accomplishment 
based on our already stated agency ob- 
jective—namely, service to the public. 
The need for a clear statement of pol- 
icy on this point needs no elaboration 
before a gathering of agency officers. 
What is needed is a wider acceptance 
in practice of this eminently sound but 
often violated principle. 

“Our eighth principle states that pro- 
motions, both in the ficld and in our 
Agency Department, will be made, 
wherever possible, from the ranks of 
the company and that the company ac- 
cepts the responsibility for providing 
adequate training to assist in making 
that practical. No company represented 
in this room will question the desir- 
ability of such promotional procedure, 
but the first step to bring it about is 
to have it stated and _ understood 
throughout the company. 

“Our ninth principle states that final 
responsibility for the direction of agen- 
cy affairs rests on the Home Office, but 
that agency problems will best be un- 
derstood and the likelihood of proper 
solutions increased when they are care- 
fully considered jointly by appropriate 
representatives of both TIome Office 
and field. 

“Our tenth principle recognizes that 
many of these principles are easy to 
state and pr hard to follow. 
There is need therefore to state that 
these principles are to be explicitly fol- 
lowed by ail charged with such re- 
sponsibilities and that exceptions are 
to be made only after the most careful 
consideration.” 





‘Todav’s Manpower 


(Continued from Page 9) 


eight in the year ending August 1, 
1941, to fifty-nine in the year ending 
August 1, 1942, and to thirty-eight in 
the year ending August 1, 1943. The 
new contracts for the Ordinary and 
Weekly Premium group in the year 
ending August 1, 1940 being 100, the 
index dropped to ninety-seven in the 
next twelve months, and started to go 
up. For the year ending August 1, 
1942 the index number was 107, and in 
the year ending August 1, 1943 it stood 
at 122, an increase in the number of 
recruits by more than one-fifth as com- 
pared to the number inducted in the 
year ending August 1, 1940. A study of 
full-time Ordinary agents to determine 
the percentage of terminations directly 
attributable to the war, made last year, 
showed that the proportion of agents 
who left life insurance to enter the 
armed services or war industries was 
less than 25%. This year the percent- 
age was increased to 35%. During the 
past year the induction rate for full- 
time Ordinary women agents was 30% 
as compared with 16% for all full-time 
Ordinary agents. The termination rate 


the job of the manager. 


among these women agents is 29%, 
making the net gain of the number of 
full-time Ordinary agents in force 1%. 
In the Weekly Premium companies, 
during the twelve months ending Oc- 
tober 1, 1943, 20% of the agents hired 
were women, and only 2% of the ter- 
minations or finals were women. There 
are now over thirty times as many 
women under contract as a year ago, 
-” something like 1,530 in actual num- 
yeTS. 


On recruiting Mr. Phelps said that 


the Bureau has had increasing reports 
of successful recruiting efforts among 
groups of returned soldiers—and men 
classified 4F, and that more and more 
organizations, unofficial and otherwise, 
are being set up to aid in rehabilitation 
work with returned soldiers and these 
may be of increasing value in the search 
for new agents. Some life managers 
report that the types of men who are 
found more recently interested in life 
insurance come from groups working in 
Government emergency agencies. 


Woodson on Agency Management 


“The future of our business lies in the 
hands of its agency men,” Benjamin N. 
Woodson, assistant manager, Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, said at 
the meeting of Life Agency Officers- 
Research Bureau, Tuesday, at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. “The big- 
gest single question which agency man- 
agement faces today,” he said, “is ‘Shall 
we go forward from where we stand to- 
day, or shall we turn back?’” To this 
query Mr. Woodson said, “we can go 
forward if we bend ourselves to the 
task of making progress in at least three 
areas of management: In the philosophy 
of agency management; in the mechanics 
of agency management; and in the 
humanics of agency management. The 
philosophy of management by which we 
are guided—the attitude which lies with- 
in us and which colors our every de- 
cision and action—underlies all that we 
do, and therefore may be considered to 
be the most important single factor in 
determining the results we achieve and 
the manner in which we achieve them. 

“There is room for progress in the 
field of agents’ compensation,” he said, 
“progress toward a compensation plan 
which will not merely pay more to the 
man who does what we desire, but more 
per unit to the man who does what we 
want done. There is equal room for 
progress in the field of managerial com- 
pensation, for our typical present-day 
plans are, at best, not particularly con- 
sistent with the philosophy that the 
best and most economical distribution is 
achieved through good men, or with the 
philosophy that the primary objective 
of management is to build career men, 
rather than to secure business as such. 
If we will give the manager a variable- 
rate contract, so that he earns sub- 
stantial returns on the production of his 
successful men, and only a fraction of 
that rate of the business of his less 
successful men, then we will have given 
the manager a very substantial reason 
to agree with our philosophy of building 
men rather than merely building busi- 
ness.’ 

Commenting on new men coming into 
the business, Mr. Woodson said, “If 
we believe that the successful agent has 
an actual dollar-value, that he is one of 
our admitted assets, and if we believe 
that we can and should accept the re- 
sponsibility of bringing our new men 
through to success, then we must in- 
evitably come to the acceptance of much 
of the financial risk involved when a 
new man comes into our business. It 
seems certain that we must find a way 
to give the new man a living income, 
during his early months and years in 
the business; and to give it to him on 
such terms as will not cause him to go 


into debt.” 
Definitizing Agents Job 


Definitizing the job of the agent, Mr. 
Woodson said, “Most of us have not 
defined with any similar measure of 
precision either the job of the agent or 
It seemingly 


is our natural tendency to say to the 
agent ‘Your job is to make sales, and 
to give adequate service to your policy- 
holders,’ and to leave him largely or 
even entirely to his own devices to bring 
about his desirable result. We tend to 
supervise at the level of end results 
rather than at the level of the activities 
necessary to produce those end results. 
We tend to say to the low producer, 
‘Basically, your trouble is that you need 
more business; there is nothing wrong 
with you that a ten-thousand-dollar sale 
won’t cure,’ instead of diagnosing, and 
offering definite steps toward a cure. 
Surely we may expect enormous progress 
to reward us for our work in definitizing 
each step of the job of the agent, his 
tasks of self-management, of prospect- 
ing, of selling, or servicing his clients. 

“In precisely the same way that the 
manager (aided by the home office) is 
responsible for guiding his associates 
and definitizing the various steps of 
the job of the agent, the home office 
agency staff is responsible for definitiz- 
ing the job of the manager. Here, again, 
we strongly tend to supervise at the 
level of end results; to say ‘build an 
agency’ instead of saying ‘take these 
steps; take them persistently, intelli- 
gently, and in proper balance, and you 
will build an agency.’ Surely much 
progress lies ahead, as we do a better 
and better job of definitizing the parts 
of the process of management: Recruit- 
ing, selecting, financing, initial training, 
continuous training or supervision, busi- 
ness management, personal production, 
leadership.” 





October New Life Business 
Up 26.9% Over Last Year 


New life insurance for October was 
26.9% more than for October of 1942, 
according to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The amount for 
the first ten months was 7.7% more 
than for the corresponding period of 
last year. The report aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not including 
revivals, increases or dividend additions 
—of thirty-nine United States com- 
panies having 81% of the total life in- 
surance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. ‘ 

For October, the total new business 
of the thirty-nine companies was $746,- 
202,000 against $588,237,000 during Octo- 
ber of last year—an increase of 26.9%. 
New Ordinary insurance was $479,089,- 
000 against $374,416,000—an increase of 
28.0%. Industrial insurance was $134,- 
aaa against $135,727,000—a decrease 
of 1.0%. Group insurance was $132,- 
778,000 against $78,094,000—an increase 
of 70.0%. 

For the first ten months of thi; year, 
the new business of the thirty-nine com- 
panies was $6,962,203,000 against $6,461,- 
454,000 for the corresponding period of 
1942—an increase of 7.7%. New Ordi- 
nary insurance was $4,555,459,000 against 
$4,223,134,000—an increase of 7.9%. In- 


dustrial insurance was  $1,202,316,000 
against $1,269,989,000—a decrease of 
5.3%. Group insurance was $1,204,428,- 


000 against $968,331,000—an increase of 
24.4%. 
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She married well 
_ but widowed poorly 



























almost $60,000. Other obligations and final expenses add 
up to a staggering demand for over $100,000, and of course 
the widow has to take the hard, costly way and liquidate 
part of the estate. Assets that were to provide handsomely 





for her future must be sacrificed at forced-sale prices to get 


cash. Their lovely home is one of those assets. 


Such tragedy is unreasoning because it can be prevented. 





No man should be too busy to find out what has happened 
to estate-settlement taxes during the last ten years. Ask 
your Northwestern Mutual agent to give you a copy of a 
booklet that charts the changes and suggests ways to meet 





those changes at the lowest possible cost. The booklet is 


called, “Have You Streamlined Your Estate?” It is pre- 


eae 
i her “coolest friend” admitted she’d married extra- sented without obligation. 
ordinarily well... . Her husband was a money-maker. 





What’s more, he was thoughtful. One of his wedding pres- 
ents was a will that left her everything, well almost every- 
thing, as we shall see. 

That was back in 1932. 


They had busy years together, crowded with the happy The Northwestern 


concerns of each other and two flaxen-haired girls. 
Then it happened—the incredible, the wholly unexpected Mutu al 
—and she was a widow with two small children. Of course, 


people said, she at least would have no money-worries. Life Insurance Company 





















But the will had been made in 1932 when Federal Estate MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





taxes were much smaller than today... only $15,900 then 















‘for a $300,000 net estate. Now the taxes for this estate are 
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Don’t 





believe a word he says- 





se IS AN OPTIMIST. Bless him! Every business needs 
one. But don’t believe a word he says when he starts 
waving away the uncertainties of the future in regard to re- 
placing key men. For that’s a tough job today... which is 
‘tumping many a concern. 

We've got an answer that isn’t perfect because we can’t 
replace the man — but we can provide indemnification cash 
to cover the loss of key men by death .. . cash which will 
be payable to the company in amounts directly related to 


the key men’s salaries. 


1. Such an amount would finance interim adjustments of 
personnel, special expenses incurred . . . plus the increased 


salaries which are more than likely to result today. 


CAMPAIGN BEING PUBLISHED IN FORTUNE MAGAZINE THIS YEAR.” 


2. With this type of Northwestern Mutual protection, the 
emergency acquisition of new men is financed at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. Our plan has a secondary advantage . . . it 
assures the accumulation of a special surplus through the 


cash value of the policies, if the men live. 


3. Don’t forget that the difference between insurance com- 
panies is significant. When buying life insurance, you may 
well save yourself hundreds of premium dollars, if you will 
do these two things: (1) listen carefully to the Northwestern 
Mutual agent's full story of a wonderful dividend record, 
and (2) check with any of our policyholders, for they can 
tell you, better than we can, why no company excels North- 
western Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships 


. old customers coming back for more. 
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Hull Urges Preparation 
For Better Future Now 


ADDRESSES DETROIT MANAGERS 





Mutual Life Vice President Offers Plan 
for the Induction of New Men 
Into the Business 





Maintaining that the life insurance 
business must utilize the period of war 
emergency to prepare for the better 
life that lies ahead, J. Roger Hull, vice 
president and manager of agencies, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, in an address 
Wednesday before the General Agents’ 
and Managers’ Association of Detroit 
turned the spotlight on the field and 
home office alike and declared that “we 
all must so conduct ourselves and our 
business that the public will appreciate 
even more the service of life insurance 
and will enthusiastically demand its 
continuance.” Expressing the _ belief 
that preparation for the future “should 
include constructive thought and re- 
search concerning several phases of our 
operations,” Mr. Hull said: “I believe 
that changing social and economic con- 
ditions demand a thorough determina- 
tion of our markets, and for many pro- 
ducers and many companies that means 
a change. Taxes will be high for years 
and the number and proportion of high 
incomes probably will be smaller. Our 
job will be to provide life insurance for 
the masses.” 

Radical changes in methods of com- 
pensating agents also should be consid- 
ered, he said. Such changes would in- 
clude redistribution of income, adequate 
compensation for service, “but for ac- 
tual service rendered and not merely a 
pension,” more emphasis on quality and 
less on volume, a greater stabilization of 
income “with reasonable expectation of 
consistent increases on a level volume 
of production,” and a plan for security 
in old age. 

“Another problem is a proper plan for 
inducting new men into our business,” 
Mr. Hull continued. “There’s no excuse 
for the enormous mortality among life 
insurance representatives and I think 
we must admit that the blame may be 
placed on management.” Mr. Hull sug- 
gested consideration of an _ induction 
plan which would attract the type of 


men most likely to succeed; enable 
those men to earn a decent income 
while learning the business; compensate 


the man for doing those things which 
are necessary for ultimate success, 
rather than for volume of immediate 
sales; encourage proper supervision by 
the manager and supervisor. 

Methods of compensating managers 
and —_— agents may well be included 
in plans for the post-war era, Mr. Hull 
said, adding that perhaps too much em- 
phasis now is placed upon quality both 
of manpower and of new business. He 
also expressed the belief that there may 
be room for improvement in supe rvising 
systems and suggested that supervisory 
compensation might be more closely 
synchronized with the objectives of 
management. 





J. F. BARR HONORED 


J. F. Barr, vice president and super- 
intendent of agencies, Kansas City Life, 
recently celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day, and was honored by general agents 
and managers of the company who 
designated November as Barr month. 
At the end of 1943, Mr. Barr will have 
completed his _ thirty-eighth year of 
"ee. service with the Kansas City 

ife 





STATE MUTUAL GAINS 


The State Mutual Life announced paid 
business for September increased 38.48% 
over September, 1942, Leading agency 
for September in paid volume is Detroit. 
The Memphis agency led in the num- 
ber of lives for the month and also 
leads in that category for the year to 
date. The Gerald H. Young agency, 
New York, leads the company in volume 
for nine months of 1943. 


Canadian Air Vice Marshal 
Addresses Joint Meeting 


Chicago, Nov. 17—Canadian Air Vice 
Marshal J. A Sully, formerly manager 
for the London Life in Winnipeg and 
later at Montreal, talked to Life Agency 
Officers Bureau meeting to- 
day. He said the United Nations are 
fighting for permanent peace and to 
make it permanent its objectives must 
be right. 

“We will never have it while our na- 
tional objectives are entirely economic. 
There must be a higher ideal than mere 
comfort and economic security, a higher 
ideal of justice, equality, unselfishness, a 
truly Democratic ideal. If we are to 
have permanent peace we must change 
the hearts of men and there is no finer 
group of crusaders in the world who 
could change the hearts of men than 
the representatives of your organiza- 
tions. Everywhere there are men who 
are waiting, watching and hoping for 
some sign that somewhere some one 
will champion the cause of true hu- 
manity. Your thousands of life insur- 
ance representatives with deep seated 
understanding, conviction, desire and 
determination for a really honestly 
Democratic way of life could save the 
world.” 








Stotz Establishes Pension 
Plan for Agency Employes 


Raleigh R. Stotz, —— agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, Grand Rapids, an- 
nounced that a pension plan has been 
established for all employes in his office. 
The women are to retire upon attain- 
ing age 60 and the men at age 65. The 
minimum monthly retirement will be 
$30. In addition to retirement there is 
a provision for continuance of the em- 
ploye’s salary to his or her family for 
a year and a half in the event of the 
death of the employe. Hospital and 
surgical benefits are also included. 


L. O. COPELAND ADVANCED 

The North American Life, Chicago, 
announces the appointment of Leslie O. 
Copeland as assistant secretary. Mr. 
Copeland joined the company shortly 
after his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1930. In 1933 he was 
appointed assistant manager of the 
mortgage department. His new duties 
as assistant secretary will bring him 
added responsibilities in the investment 
field of the company. 








LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 























Social Security on Air 
17.—Social Security will 
be discussed on American University of 
the Air program over NBC _ network 
Saturday night from 7 to 7:30. Pro- 
gram is sponsored by Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. On program will be M. 
Albert Linton, Provident Mutual presi- 
dent, President A. J. Altmeyer, Social 
Security Board chairman; United States 
Senator Wagner, and Mrs. Joseph 
Weldon Johnson, a leader of the col- 
ored people. 


Chicago, Nov. 





GETS LIFE MEMBERSHIP AWARD 

Charity Kennedy, representative of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, Indianapolis, 
will be awarded a certificate of life 
membership in the women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at the next meeting of the Indianapolis 
Association. She is the first Indian- 
apolis woman to receive this honor. 
Miss Kennedy has been in the life in- 
surance business since 1927. 





FORM PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Directors of the Toronto Life Under- 
writers Association will organize a pub- 
lic relations committee, consisting of a 
chairman, a director of verbal material, 
director Of printed material, and the 
editor of the Toronto Life Underwriter, 
official journal of the association. The 
object of the committee will be to pub- 
licize to members the association’s pro- 
gram and accomplishments, to educate 
the public, and create consumer accep- 
tance. 





JOHN DEEMING DIES AT 90 

John Deeming, former manager at 
Richmond, Va. for the Prudential died 
last week. Mr. Deeming, who was re- 
tired, was ninety years old. He is sur- 
vived by one son and one daughter. 
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INSTITUTE MEETING DEC. 1 

The Institute of Life Insurance |] 
hold its fifth annual meeting in \\ 
dorf-Astoria in New York December 1 
at 10 a. m. There will be several spea 
ers as well as a review of the Institutc’s 
work. 





ARTHUR W. MELLEN, JR. DEAD 





Assistant Treasurer of Metropolitan 
Life Was 46; Formerly in In- 
vestment Banking Field 


Arthur W. Mellen, Jr., 46, assistant 
treasurer of Metropolitan Life, diced 
Tuesday after a long illness. His home 
was in Scarsdale, N. Y. Mr. Mellen 


joined Metropolitan in 1936 after som 
years in the investment banking field. 
He was born in New York City, at- 
tended Stuyvesant High School and in 
1917 graduated from Cornell with a 
C.E. degree. At college he was captain 
of the varsity baseball team, president 
of Zeta Psi fraternity and member of 
Tau Beta Pi. In World War I he was 
a lieutenant in the naval aviation corps. 
He is survived by his widow, a son and 
a daughter. 





HEAR BEN WILLIAMS 





Ohio General Agents and Managers 

Told 94% of Public Wants Protection 

or Retirement Income 

Ben Williams, director of 
Mutual Life of New York, told the 
Managers’ and Gencral Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Columbus, Ohio, Wednesday, 
that 94% of the time their “sales talk” 
should include both protection and ol 
age income. Mr. Williams based _ his 
statement on the results of a_ public 
opinion survey conducted by the Mu 
tual Life in which 47% of those inter- 
viewed indicated that their primary rea- 
son for buying life insurance was for 
“dependents’ protection,” while another 
47% gave “old-age income” as_ their 
main reason. Other results of the sur- 
vey, Mr. Williams said, showed that 
47% of those interviewed had not heen 
called upon by an agent for at least six 
months (5% had never been ap- 
proached); that 68% buy insurance be- 
cause they know the agent, because of 
an agent’s solicitation or because of a 
friend’s recommendation. 

“Proper selection and proper training 
of agents continue to be of prime im- 
portance in our relations with the pub- 
lic, and they have a direct and consid- 
erable bearing upon the amount of life 
insurance we sell,” Mr. Williams. said, 
adding that since the Mutual Life in- 
stituted its retraining program for pro- 


training, 


ducers, those completing the course 
have shown a substantial improvement 
both in volume and average size oi ap- 
plications. 

“If we are to do the most effective 


job from the public’s standpoint [| be- 
lieve we should stick to simple things 
in our thinking, in our planning, in our 
training and in our selling,” Mr. \\Vil- 
liams declared. “And if there are !ils- 
fits in our business—and there certaimly 
are, as the survey indicates—I believe 
you and I must take credit for tiem. 
We hired them and trained them. /! 
they remain in the business it is }e- 
cause we permit them to remain.” 





ADDRESSES LANSING ASS'N 


Lester S. Roscoe, director of ‘icld 
training for the Occidental Life of 
California, addressed the Lansing life 
Underwriters Association at their \o- 
vember meeting. 
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H. R. Kendall Receives 
Testimonial Plaque 


FIFTY-YEAR SERVICE TRIBUTE 





Washington National’s Board Chairman 
in Spotlight at Two-day Conference 
of Leading Producers 





Harry R. Kendall, chairman of the 
board, Washington National of Evans- 
ton, IIL, was in the spotlight November 
12-13 when field leaders of the organi- 
vation, both in the industrial and gen- 
eral agency departments, who were 
cuests at the home office, paid tribute 
to him in honor of his recently com- 


pleted half a century in the insurance 
Chairman Kendall at a lunch- 


business. 
eon ceremony was presented with a 
testimonial plaque which bears the 


names of approximately 2,000 men and 
women who serve the Washington Na- 
tional both in the home office and field, 
together with pictures of twenty-three 
lcading producers. He responded most 
appreciatively to the presentation which 
was made by George R. Kendall, his 
brother, who is president of the com- 
any. 

The plaque has added interest in that 

- is one of the largest letterpress print- 
ing jobs ever produced in this country, 
rc weighs between three and four 
hundred pounds. Printed on a heavy 
sheet of imported paper, embellished 
with hand-applied gold art-work, the 
testimonial is framed under glass in a 
hand polished walnut frame measuring 
five by eight feet. 

On Friday evening the visiting field- 
men were guests of the company at a 
dinner followed by a theater party in 
Chicago. On Saturday they attended 
a football luncheon at the University 
Club in Evanston after which they saw 
the Northwestern-Notre Dame football 


game. 

The field representatives 
were present: B. Hoge, resident 
vice president, San Francisco; Charles 
Forrer, Keystone Division 1 seamgae 
ig ek D. Romendio, W. Mazy, S. 
Hayden and E. J. Schilmiller ; Super- 
intents S. DeVenney, J. A. DiCarlo, 
T. C. Burdette and J. F. Hatch; Agents: 
P. ‘ian R. L. Corl, J. I. Greene and 
OR: Ortega; General Agents: Walter 
A, Milder, S. J. Smith, Marion F. Hous- 
ton, George C. Martin and Robert F. 
Driver; and Representatives: T. O. 
M ilmer, Henry Levine, W. T. Hafford 
and E. C. McKay. 


following 





BROOKLYN MANAGERS MEET 


The Brooklyn Life Managers Asso- 
ciation held its November luncheon 
meeting, Wednesday at the Hotel Bos- 
= Brooklyn. Noel D. Maxcy, Equit- 
‘ble Society, addressed the members of 
the association. Those present were: 
Walter Andersen, New York Life; M. 
Warren Benton, Equitable Society, 
vice president of the association; Alfred 
&. Correll, New England Mutual; Carl 
I. Haas, Union Central; William H. 
: ‘e, Mutual Life; Walter A. McGeorge, 

rudential ; A. VanCamerik, Metropol- 
Lewis Weingarten, Fidelity Mu- 
tual; E. Wilkinson, Travelers; Halsey 
Josephson, Mutual Benefit, Daniel J. 
‘Jumnn, Prudential; Jack - "Warshauer, 
( cardian Life; Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna 

; Noel D. Maxcy, Equitable Society, 
a ‘Alfred J. Johannsen, Northwestern 
ual, president of the Association. 


GEORGIA BOND DRIVE RESULTS 


harles J. Currie, Atlanta manager 
the Mutual Life of New York and 
Ciairman of War Finance District No. 
10 which includes Fulton and DeKalb 
( inties, reported the quota for his 
“strict in the Second War Loan drive 
be $23,500,000 and that it raised $69, - 
‘000. In the Third War Loan drive 
the quota was increased to $64,500,000 
and over $114,548 was raised. Mr. 
Cu rie said that 53% of Georgia’s total 
‘a'cS were made in the two counties 
comprising District No. 16. 


Life Managers of N. Y. To 


Hold Annual Dinner Dec. 2 


The Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York will hold its annual 
dinner Thursday evening, December 2 
- the Waldorf-Astoria. President Wil- 

am J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society, 
vat preside and introduce the guest 
speaker who is Mrs. Beatrice Price Rus- 
sell, authority on China. She has trav- 
eled extensively in that country and 
has talked before many civic and church 
organizations around the country. Her 
subject will be “Our Kinship to China.” 

Timothy W. Foley, State Mutual, vice 
president of the association, is chair- 
man of the dinner committee; George 
P. Shoemaker, Provident Mutual Life, 
is secretary-treasurer, and Julius Eisen- 
drath, Guardian Life, is chairman of 
the planning committee. 





Pacific Mutual Appoints 
McHugh Group Supervisor 


Pacific Mutual Life announces the 
addition of Robert A. McHugh to its 
agency department staff as Group sales 
supervisor. Mr. McHugh is thoroughly 
versed in sales activities covering all 
types of Group insurance, having en- 
tered this field following his gradua- 
tion from Stanford University in 1929. 
He formerly had charge of sales and 
service for one of the big eastern com- 
panies in five northwestern states, then 
in 1937 was transferred to Detroit as 
assistant divisional Group manager for 
that company, in charge of Michigan. 





AGENCY SYSTEM POLL 





Los Angeles Managers Association Sends 
Questionnaires to Members on 
Post-War Problems 
“Problems of the Agency System in 
the Post-War Period” was given into 
the hands of the business practices 
committee of the Life Insurance Man- 
agers Association of Los Angeles, re- 
cently, and Walter J. Stoessel, general 
agent, National Life of Vermont, who 
is chairman of the committee has 
started a collection of data from which 
the committee will be able to make a 
report to the association. Mr. Stoessel 
has sent a letter with a questionnaire 
which members are asked to fill out 

and return. 


The questionnaire is divided into five. 


sections and information is desired on 
the following: selection of agents; 
training and supervision of agents; com- 
pensation of agents; conservation of 
business; marketing problems. 





CHARLES K. OAKES NAMED 

The board of directors of the Hart- 
ford Life Underwriters Association has 
announced the election of Charles K. 
Oakes to the board. Mr. Oakes who is 


with the Phoenix Mutual fills the un- 
expired term of Edward C. Wilkins, 
also of the Phoenix Mutual, who has 


gone into the service. 


VERMONT AGENCY LEADS FIELD 

The Vermont State Agency, National 
Life of Vermont, led all agencies of the 
company in thirty-seven states in new 
life insurance sales during October. 
Fred S. Brynn is the State agent for 
Vermont, with offices in Montpelier. 
Richard W. Griffith of Rutland, was the 
leading agent of the month. 


HEAR L. E. WEINGARTEN 
Lewis E. Weingarten, Broklyn man- 
ager, Fidelity Mutual Life, addressed 
the recent meeting of the Werbel 
Alumni. Insurance Association. Mr. 
Weingarten’s subject was “Creating De- 
signs for Living.” 


CONTINUES DIVIDEND SCALE 

The National Life of Vermont an- 
nounced that it will continue for the 
year 1944 the present dividend scale on 
all forms of insurances and retirement 
annuities. Likewise, the basis of surplus 
interest distribution on participating 
funds held by the company will remain 
the same as last year, 3.3%. 











E. J. Wilson Joins Central 
Life Assur. Soc. in Seattle 


The Central Life Assurance Society 
has announced the appointment of Eric 
J. Wilson as general agent in Seattle, 
as of November 1. Mr. Wilson began 
his life insurance career in 1930 with 
the Ralph G. Engelsman Agency, Penn 
Mutual, New York. In 1939 he was ap- 
pointed general agent for Northwestern 
National in Seattle, which position he 
held until his present appointment. 

Mr. Wilson is author of the book, 
“There Are No Strangers.” Born in New 
Zealand he has traveled extensively in 
Europe and the South Pacific and has 
encircled the globe three times. He 
came to America first in 1927. He is 
now vice president of the Seattle Man- 
agers Club and has always been active 
in life underwriters affairs, having 
spoken at a number of conventions 
throughout the country. 





North Jersey Trust Council 
To Meet in Newark, Nov. 22 


The Life Insurance and Trust Coun- 
cil of North Jersey will hold a dinner 
meeting Monday, November 22, at the 


Down Town Club, Newark. Speakers 
will be Michael N. Chanalis, attorney, 
who will speak on “Taxation of Life 


and Henry S. Koster, estate 


Insurance,” 1 t 
York, whose subject will 


analyst, New 


be “Taxation of Estate Assets.” Of- 
ficers of the association are John E. 
Clayton, general agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual, president; George E. Williams, 
National State Bank, vice president; 
Fred S. Fern, general agent, National 


Life of Vermont, second vice president; 


Leo E. Leichter, Federal Trust Co., sec- 
retary; Fred A. Ditmars, Massachusetts 
Mutual, treasurer. 





PENN MUTUAL AGENCY SCHOOL 


Two Weeks’ Course Held; John A. 
Stevenson Heads Home Office Lectures; 
E. Paul Huttinger Acts as Dean 
The Penn Mutual Life’s two 
agency building school had a class of 
thirteen supervisors, one general agent 
and one associate general agent, with 
I. Paul Huttinger, second vice president 
of the company and head of the train- 
ing department, acting as dean of the 
school. Seventeen members of the of- 
ficial staff acted as the faeulty, and ten 
leading producers joined the home of- 
fice lecturers. The subjects covered dur- 
ing the course were management, agen- 
cy supervision and sales methods. The 
home office group was headed by John 
A. Stevenson, president of the company, 
subject was company manage- 
trustees and officers. Other 
home office lecturers included Wallis 
Boileau, Jr. second vice president; 
William J. Nenner, superintendent of 
agencies; Malcolm Adam, vice presi- 
dent; Dr. S. B. Scholz, second vice 
president and medical director; M. 
Louis Johnson, second vice president 
and actuary; Walter Trout, supervisor 
of claims; Warner F. Haldeman, asso- 
ciate counsel; William J. Probst, assis- 
tant to vice president; Paul Miller, 
assistant to Mr. Probst; Henry Bauer 
and Harry Johnson, agency assistants; 
Albert F. Randolph; Evelyn Shuler; 

Carroll Frey; Mary A. Murray. 





weeks’ 


whose 
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SHOWS 43% INCREASE FOR OCT. 


The 1943 president’s month drive of 
the North American Life produced the 
largest volume of business of any month 
in the last eighteen months, showing a 
43% increase over the same period of 
last year. The leading agency was the 
Illinois Boosters, managed by John W. 
Hoffman with headquarters at Peoria, 
lll., who produced over $600,000 of busi- 
ness. Joe Bruckman, Peoria, was the 
largest personal producer with fifty-six 
for $137,000. The Ohio Society, 
H. O. Kramer with head- 


cases 
managed by 


quarters at Columbus, was the second 
leading agency; and the Eastern di- 
vision with R. M. Feely, manager, 


located at Newark, was third. 
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New Aetna General Agent 





HAROLD E., 


KASCHE 

Harold E. Kasche, 
W. R. Harper general agency of 
Life in Philadelphia, has made 
general agent at Springfield, Mass., it 
was announced by Vice President S. T. 
Whatley. Mr. Kasche succeeds E. M. 
Nelson, who has been appointed general 
agent in Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Kasche joined the Aetna in June, 
1925, as a member of the auditing de- 
partment, and after field experience in 
Detroit and Milwaukee was assigned to 
Philadelphia in 1928. He 
brokerage supervisor in 1930 and agency 
supervisor in 1938. He is a member of 
the Insurance Federation of Philadel- 
phia, a director and second vice presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers Association and is president of 
the Strafford Village Civic Association 
and a member of the local ration 
board. 


supervisor in the 
Aetna 
be en 


was named 





LAUER AGENCY LEADS 

The Matthew J. Lauer Agency, Con- 
tinental American Life, New York, was 
the leading agency of the company for 
October both in volume of new business 
and first year premiums collected, mak- 
ing this the fifth month in a row. The 
Lauer Agency is also leading for the 
year to date in volume of new insur- 
ance in first year premiums collected. 
Joseph Harris of the Lauer Agency is 
leading the company’s field force for 
the year in volume of new insurance 
and first year premiums. Harry Schultz 
of the Lauer Agency lead in volume of 
new insurance, number of cases and the 
largest production for October. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE BOND SALES 

The recent bond drive of the employes 
of the Berkshire Life resulted in the 
sale of 1,247 bonds for a total of $338,- 
696 in cash sales. Ninety-five employes 
were divided into eleven teams, under 
co-chairmen Leland C. Talbot, Berk- 
shire’s Treasury representative, and John 
Swinings, agency secretary. 
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TOWNER RATING BUREAU WINS 
A.B.A. APPRECIATION 

Bureau has recently 
Ameri- 


Towner Rating 
received the appreciation of the 
can Bankers Association for its coopera- 
tive attitude in conducting a joint review 
with A.B.A.’s and protective 
committee of the bankers’ blanket bond 
compan- 


insurance 


experience of Towner member 
ies. At the conclusion of this review it 
was decided that, based on good experi- 
further premium 
for bankers blanket bonds was 


ence, a reduction in 
charges 
in order. This was accomplished by 
doubling the entire schedule of experi- 
& B. experience 
Brokers’ blanket bonds also 
credit ben- 


ence credits in the B. 
rating plan. 
received a similar experience 
efit. 

James E. Baum, manager of the A.B.A 
insurance and protective department, dis- 
cusses the rate changes put through, ef- 


fective November 1, in the current issue 


his bulletin under the heading “Banks 
Earn Another Dividend.” He places con- 
siderable emphasis on the value of ex- 
blanket 


“proved the 


rating on bankers’ 
that it has 


answer to our prayer for more equitable 


perience 
bonds, saying 
rates on this highly important form of 
bank protection; that it offers a power- 
ful incentive toward loss prevention and 
better bank management by placing 
every bank upon its mettle in basing pre- 
actual loss experi- 


mium costs on the 


ence of each bank,” 

Some interesting figures furnished by 
quoted 
It is noted that 
credits allowed banks in 1942 
than $2,000,000 in pre- 
miums on bankers’ blanket bonds carried 


the Towner Bureau are 


Mr. Baum’s article. 


Rating 


experience 
aggregated more 
by commercial banks and trust compan- 
es, plus at least $70,000 in the premiums 
reduc- 

1936 
through 1941 on blanket bond rates alone 
totaled at least $5,100,000. 
rating credits which be- 
1941, this 
to more than $7,- 
annual 


of mutual savings banks. The 


tions previously granted from 
Coupled with 
the experience 
came effective in means re- 
ductions amounting 
100,000 in the 
amount 


bankers’ 


given 
under 
latest re- 


cost of a 
and form of coverage 
blanket bonds. The 
duction builds the 
cotal of $9,500,000 of 
Mr. Baum credits the 
major credit for this gratifying change. 
soth the A.B.A. and the Towner Bu- 
reau, says Mr. Baum, 


amount to a grand 
annual savings, and 


banks with the 


favored expansion 
of experience rating and strengthening 


of its influence toward sound manage- 


ment of insured banks. But in the face 
problems now 
confronting the surety companies, it was 
decided to simplify the 1943 adjustment 


in blanket bond premiums by confining 


of personnel and other 


the reduction to an upward revision of 
the percentages of experience credits. 

It is explained that the comparatively 
few banks which now receive no credit 
because their loss ratios exceed the max- 
imum prescribed will benefit from the 
higher credits when their loss experience 
shows sufficient improvement to qualify 
them. 

UNDERINSURANCE DANGERS 


lire insurance companies and agents 
are still stressing to buyers of coverage 
the necessity for carrying insurance to 
values if full protection is 


actually realize how 


present day 
Few people 
tremendously building repair costs have 
and it is 
today 
In the interests of good 
and brokers 
should contact every one of their clients 
have 
and increased in the last two years with 
a view to bringing insurance up to value. 

In the small 
business men have been accustomed to 


desired. 


risen in the last two years 


likely that millions of homes are 


underinsured. 


public relations agents 


whose policies not been renewed 


past home owners and 


reducing every few years the amount of 
lisurance carried on fixed property, the 
that 
lower the 


annual depreciation 


collectible 


theory being 


would maximum 
under any policy. 

Today the whole picture is changed. 
A man who has owned a home, a small 
factory, hotel or other 


store, piece of 


property for several years and has been 
atranging his insurance according to pre- 
underinsured. 
Even if he has given a little thought 
to the problem and added 10% insurance 
on renewal he is still not covered as he 
should be. 
the picture before him but has not in- 


war customs is certainly 


Possibly his agent has placed 


sisted on the purchase of complete in- 
surance, fearing sales resistance because 
of the added premium. 

Only those who have had to make re- 
their property for 
fully appreciate the extent 
of rises in costs. The truth hits them 
a real pub- 
across the 


pairs to one reason 


or another 
hard. Producers can render 
lic service if they can get 
facts to policyholders before losses oc- 
cur; afterwards is too late. 

The Fireman’s Fund Group, in its pub- 
lication, The Record, points out a case 
in which an assured had a $7,500 policy 


Pach Bros. 
HERBERT TAYLOR 
Herbert C. Taylor, secretary of the 
Home of New York, stopped over in 
Richmond, Va., last week while on his 
way to Savannah and other points in 
Southern territory which he planned to 
the death of Colonel 
former Virginia Com- 
after his arrival in Rich- 
promptly sent a wire to his 
brother, Charles G. Taylor, first vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life, ap- 
prising him of it. His brother received 
his early training But- 
ton when the latter was Virginia Com- 
missioner. Herbert C. Taylor was Vir- 
ginia state agent for the Home Group 
before being promoted to the home of- 
fice. He is one of several brothers who 
have made their mark in the insurance 
business. 


visit. Learning of 
Joseph Button, 
missioner, 


mond, he 


under Colonel 


* * * 


Lieutenant Edward L. Allison, New 
York Life, Silver City, New Mexico, 
is an officer of the 6th U. S. Marines, 
now on active duty in the South Pacific 
area. Among souvenirs he recently sent 
his wife are helmets, a rifle and a flag 
captured from the Japanese. He is a 
former member of the company’s $200,- 
000 Club. 

xk *x x 


Norman E. Andersen, Mutual Benefit 
general agent, Peoria, has been named 
chairman of the Metropolitan Peoria 
Wastepaper Committee that began its 
statewide Fall campaign recently. 

x «x 


Frank W. Franzen, vice president of 
all Loyalty Group Casualty Companies, 
is confined to the Orange (N. J) 
Memorial Hospital where he was oper- 
ated on November 12. Mr. Franzen is 
a second lieutenant in the service ag 
pany of the New Jersey State Guard, 
member of the Orange Rationing alle 
and also a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Crestmont Golf Club and 
active in the Newark Athletic Club. 





on a building. A partial loss was ad- 
justed at almost that and the 
replacement cost, if a total loss had oc- 
curred, would have been about $22,500. 
In other words, the assured was covered 
for only one-third of total value. An- 
other example cited was that of a hotel 
fire where insurance to value of less 
than 50% was in force. 


amount 


Co AL CRAIG 


C. A. Craig, chairman of the finance 
committee, National Life & Accident, 
has been elected a director of the Nash- 
ville & Decatur Railroad at its recent 
annual meeting. Mr. Craig recently re- 
tired as president of the National Life 
& Accident. 

x ok x 


William R. Robertson, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Syracuse, is 
Christmas seal chairman for this fall's 
sale of health stamps in Syracuse and 
Onondaga County, New York. 

* ok x 


Selden K. Griffen, superintendent of 
the automobile department, celebrated 
his thirtieth anniversary with the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, November 

In 1916 Mr. Griffen served on the Mex- 
ican Border and during World War | 
was sent to France and commissioned 
a lieutenant. He received the Croix de 
Guerre and was with the Army of Occu- 
pation in Germany. A son, Selden K. 
Griffen, Jr., is now on active duty with 
the Army overseas. Mr. Griffen is presi- 
dent of the Hartford Automobile Under- 
writers Club, lieutenant commander of 
the Insurance Division of the Greater 
Hartford Community Chest, of which he 
is a director at large, and chairman of 
the Disaster Relief Committee of the 
American Red Cross in Newington, 
where he resides. 

x * Ok 


Morris B. Bassford, fire survey engi- 
neer for the Travelers at Washington, 
D. C., has been assigned temporarily 
to the Newark district. Mr. Bassford 
will continue certain of his duties it 
the Washington territory. 

x ok x 


Howard I. Weber, St. Louis agency, 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, has been 
elected an associate member of the 
Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, a scientific 
and technical organization whicli has 
been in existence since 1879, The St. 
Louis chapter has about 500 me:ibers 
and Mr. Weber is the only one outside 
of the engineering field, 

* ok x 


John S. Cutter, veteran Shenat loal, 
Ia., insurance agent and secreta'y 0! 
the Iowa Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been reappointed | nited 
States Commissioner for the souw'lern 
district of Iowa. The term is for ‘liree 
years and it is the fourth time he has 
been named since 1931. 

££ & 

Roy Frowick, assistant director, |)ank- 
ers Life of Des Moines, sales trains 
department, has been inducted int» the 
Army at Camp Dodge. 
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Insurance Men Hear Lord Halifax 
One of the most brilliant dinners of 
the year in New York was that of the 
Academy of Political held in 
the Astor November 10. Toastmaster 
was president of the Academy, Lewis 
W. Douglas, president of Mutual Life, 
and chief assistant to Admiral Land in 
the U. S. Shipping Board. Chief speaker 
was Lord Halifax, British Ambassador, 
plea for [ 


Science 


who made a continuance otf 


close relations 
and United States in post-war period. 

Among insurance men attending the 
dinner were Insurance 
Eugene E, Agger, New Jersey; Morgan 
B. Brainard, Charles G. Taylor, Jr., James 
A McLain, Harold V. Smith, Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, Vincent Cullen, Holgar J. 
Johnson, Alexander E. Patterson, Ray 
Murphy (Equitable), Valentine Howell, 
John W. Stedman, Charles B. Bradley, 
Richard K. Paynter, Jr, Dwight S. 
Beebe. 

Louis W. Dawson, J. Roger Hull, E. H. 
Boles, W. W. Greene, Sterling Pierson, 
Leigh Cruess, Ralph R. Lounsbury, J. P. 


between Great Britain 


Commissioner 


Fordyce, Donald B. Woodward, A. C. 
Webster, E. H. Wells, Caleb Stone, 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., A. L. Brooks 


and William Berridge. 
* x x 
Flatbush Boys’ Club Honors Martin 
W. Lewis 
Martin W. Lewis, president of the 
Towner Rating 
interested in 


3ureau, has long been 
healthful 
useful activities of boys in general, and 


promoting and 


Is concerned particularly with the wel- 
tare of less privileged boys. In recog- 
nition of his efforts on their behalf, he 
has now been elected first vice president 
ot the Flatbush Boys’ Club of Brooklyn, 
one of the largest boys’ clubs in the 
country, which serves over two thousand 
lads each year, 

Last month the Flatbush club cele- 
brat« d its fortieth anniversary as a mem- 
ber of the Boys’ Clubs of America, of 
Which former President Herbert H. 
Hi ‘ver is chairman of the board. 

‘ving on the board of directors of 
the Flatbush Boys’ Club are three other 
we'-known insurance men: William M. 
lins, Jr., first vice president, Ameri- 
can Surety Co.; Albert L. Carr, vice 
prc ident, National Surety Corp., and 
\ iam K. Cairns, Jr., partner in 
Blanchard & Cairns, credit insurance 
sev cral agent for the London Guarantee 
& \ccident Co. 

essrs, Lewis and Carr are friends of 


mé years’ standing, both in business 
an extra curricular activities. Mr. 
: is started in the surety business in 
'< as office boy in the National Surety, 
ol vhich Mr. Carr is now vice president. 
rl also have a common interest in 


the Insurance Society of New York. 
Mr. Lewis served for years on the so- 

























ciety’s surety committee and one year 
gave the entire lecture course himself. 
Mr. Carr is the present chairman of the 
surety committee. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Carr are both resi- 
dents of Brooklyn where Mr. Carr is 
president of the A. L. Carr agency. Mr. 
Lewis is former president of the Man- 
hattan Terrace Civic Association of 
Brooklyn. 

Messrs. Tomlins, and Cairns, the other 
insurance members of the boys’ club 
board are also long-time friends of Mr. 
Lewis. Both have served on the board 
for many years and have shown a con- 
scientious interest in the boys’ work 
movement. For the past four years Mr. 
Lewis has been finance committee chair- 
man of the club. 

Mr. Lewis has been with the Towner 
Rating Bureau since 1923. In January, 
1938, when the bureau was incorporated 
and its founder, Rutherford H. Towner, 
became chairman of the board, Mr. Lewis 
was elected its president. Mr. Towner 
has since retired as chairman. 

* * x 
E. C. Stone’s Traveling Experiences 
on Recent Trip to Pacific Coast 

If E. Stone, United States general 
manager and attorney, Employers’ Group, 
did not have a world of patience and a 
sense of humor he probably would do 
“for the 
tribulations 


no more traveling duration” 
after the 
he experienced on a recent Pacific Coast 
He told me the other day that the 


best way he knows today to develop pa 


trials and which 


visit. 


tience is to travel in wartime America. 
Oftimes it is a case of “every man for 
himself and man 
when it comes to landing Pullman and 


may the best win” 


hotel accommodations. 

Twice on his coast-to-coast trip Mr. 
Stone’s airplane reservations were can- 
celled and he put up with it because the 
rule is “soldiers and sailors first.” But 
several times he found that the same 
Pullman car reservations had been sold 
to three or four persons, the first to 
arrive at the train getting the prize. 
Then, on a long, tedious train ride he 
went without food (except for a bag of 
peanuts) from early breakfast through- 
out the day and night until the next 
morning. Arriving at his destination he 
found the breakfast counter at the rail- 
road station crowded and walked several 
blocks with some soldier boys to a lunch 
wagon. That was rather trying on one’s 
patience, to say the least, but Mr. Stone 
philosophically explained that the troops 
on his train the night before had occu- 
pied the dining car throughout the even- 
ing until 1 a. m. and no civilians were 
allowed in the car. 

Mr. Stone had no fault to find with 
the “soldiers first” rule but he wished 
that at station some provision 
could have been made for supplying civ- 
ilian travelers with ham sandwiches and 
coffee. 

His prize hotel experience came in a 


stops 








busy Middle Western city where his 
manager had in advance reserved a room 
for him directly with the hotel manager. 
He arrived tired but happy in the knowl- 
edge that a good night’s lodging awaited 
him. To his amazement the room clerk, 
stern-faced, announced that every room 
was taken. Mr. Stone, equally stern, in- 
sisted that his reservation be honored. 
He grabbed for the room register and 
signed his name. Then he took a seat 
alongside the reservation desk and an- 
nounced that he would sit there until 
he got a room. The desk clerk had a 
hurried conference with the manager 
who rushed over to Mr. Stone, apolo- 
gized profusely, and gave him a room 
without further argument. 

On the whole Mr. Stone is full of 
praise for the marvelous job which ho- 
tels and railroads are doing these days 
of wartime travel when one considers 
the tremendous difficulties under which 
they are working. This is not true, 
however, of all the hotels. In fact, he 
told me that he is thinking of forming 
a society to which he could get many 
members, which would draw up a list 
of hotels that should not be patronized 
after the war is over because of their 
failure now to take care of persons, at 
least courteously, who have occasion to 
use the hotels frequently and’ will use 
them after the war is over. But in all 
fairness, he mentions no hotels by name 
in this connection. 

* * 1K 
Phil Braniff Tells of Shelby Green’s 
Success 

Insurors Indemnity & Insurance Co., 
a Tulsa company, is attracting favorable 
attention these days due to its steady 
progress since organization in October, 
1937. 
the company has doubled its 
$511,000 in 1937 compared with $1,273,000 
as of September 30, 1943; maintained its 


In a trifle more than five years 


assets, 


capital of $250,000 and increased its sur 
plus from $229,000 to $350,000. Contin- 
gent reserve today is $127,000. 

Phil Braniff of Tulsa, who is regarded 
as a keen judge of men and companies 
and has a discerning ability in succinct- 
ly putting his thoughts about them in 
writing, says that the real story behind 
the success of the Insurors Indemnity 
& Insurance Co. centers around Shelby 
H. Green, its president. Phil relates 
that eight years ago Mr. Green was 
handling some very large insurance ac- 
counts for men in the oil business. It 
occurred to him that the fears then ex- 
pressed by insurance companies con- 
cerning the risks in the Southwest, par- 
ticularly those of the oil industry, were 
unfounded. He confidently believed that 
the proper solution lay in good under- 
writing and careful engineering service. 

Convinced that the oil business offered 
a fine field for sound insurance, Shelby 
Green interested some Tulsa capitalists 
in his idea of forming a company to 
write the business. Several of those 
whom he interested had been experi- 
encing some difficulty in procuring ade- 
quate insurance coverage and, being 
thoroughly familiar with their insurance 
problem, Mr. Green presented a con- 
vincing plan which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Insurors Indemnity & 
Insurance Co. 

Phil Braniff says that Mr. Green’s 
backers were not the least bit squeamish, 
being so thoroughly confident of his 
ability: that they practically turned the 
whole matter over to him to organize 
and manage. But it did take both cour- 
age and ability to make a go of the 
new company, and that is why Phil 
Braniff pays tribute to Shelby Green 
and his associates “who met an insur 
ance problem in a territory which was 
not very popular at the time, and de- 
veloped it into a company which has 
contributed successfully to the insurance 
needs of its territory and shows an en 
viable financial statement.” 

The company operates in six states: 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Lou- 
isiana and New Mexico. 











Columnist Phil S. Hanna 


One of the most common sense col- 
umnists in the United States is Phil S. 
Hanna of the Chicago Sun, whose con- 
tribution is called “Business of the Na- 
tion.” His handling of pending Wash- 
ington legislation relative to insurance 
is that of a man who has the best in- 
terests of the nation at heart and is as 
far removed from the sloppy comment- 
ing of Drew Pearson, Walter Winchell 
and other journalistic keyhole sensation- 
alists as newspaper writing can be. 

What has particularly stirred up Mr. 
Hanna in current Washington develop- 
ments is the spending program, also the 
attempts being made at the national 
capital to run private business. 

“If I were running a private business 
and someone came up to me and said, 
‘I am going to take your enterprise over 
because I can run it better than you do,’ 
my first question would naturally be, 
‘What makes you think so? What are 
your qualifications? Why could you do 
a better job, one more satisfactory to 
my customers or clients ?’” 

\ graduate of University of Illinois 
where he majored in economics and 
business law, Mr. Hanna came to New 
York and went with The Economist, a 
magazine which in the old days was run 
by the late Frank A. Vanderlipp. He 
then became assistant financial editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. After that he 
went into the banking field, first with 
a bank in Sanborn, N. D., and then with 
one in Coleman, Mich. From there he 
became a banking examiner of the Mich- 
igan State Banking Department. De- 
ciding to reenter journalism he joined 
the Wall Street Journal, becoming its 
Detroit office manager, and on the side 
ran a financial article every week in the 
Detroit Saturday Night. 

After being with the Wall Street Jour- 
nal seven years Mr. Hanna returned to 
Chicago and ran a column in the Journal 
of Commerce there, under heading of 
“Round Table of Business.” In January, 
1941, he joined the staff of the Chicago 
Sun where he writes the column, “Busi- 
ness of the Nation.” 

One of the best columns which Hanna 
has had recently was called “Insurance 
Abuses No Justification for ‘Taking 
Over’ in Guise of Regulation.” It was 
based on Van Nuys-Bailey bills which 
would remove commerce from the anti- 
trust acts. Among other things he said: 

“It is quite evident from reading some 
of the journalistic attacks on the Van 
Nuvs-Bailey bills that the time-honored 
policy of ‘burning down the barn to be 
rid of a few rats’ is likely to be followed 
in correcting the few admitted abuses 
in the insurance business. * * * 

“Monopoly has been made a bad word; 
yet, today, in nine cases out of ten 
where monopoly is charged, the alleged 
monopolists have for years been giving 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Collamore Executive Vice President, 


Winslow Vice President, National Fire 


The National Fire of Hartford 
nounces the election of Vice President 
and Secretary H. B. Collamore as ex- 
ecutive vice president and of Treasurer 

° 


an- 


B. COLLAMORE 


Cameron Winslow as vice president and 
of these two 
popular were made by 
of the board of directors at its regular 
Hartford, Novem- 


treasurer. Promotions 


officials action 
monthly meeting in 
be r 15. 

Mr. Collamore 
Maxwell, voluntarily 


succeeds Sidney T. 


who resigned as 
executive vice president as of Novem- 


ber 15, but continues as a member of 


CAMERON WINSLOW 


committee and director of 
the group. Mr. 


the finance 
all the companies of 
Collamore was recently elected a di- 
rector of the National and is now a 
director of all companies in the Na- 
tional group, which include Mechanics 
& Traders, Franklin National and 


Transcontinental Insurance Co., in ad- 
dition to the parent company. "He will 
also become executive vice president of 
the other companies of the group of 
which he has been vice president and 
secretary. Mr. Winslow has been treas- 
urer of all the companies in the group, 
which office he will retain. 


Collamore’s Career 


3orn in Middletown, Conn., Mr. Col- 
lamore was educated in the public 
schools there, and soon after began his 
thirty years of insurance experience with 
the National as an examiner. Follow- 
ing service in the Army Air Corps in 
World War I, he resumed his connec- 
tion with the National as a fieldman in 
Texas and later in Pennsylvania. Trans- 
ferred to the home office in 1925, his 
successive promotions gave him varied 
executive and administrative responsi- 
bilities in connection with many of the 
middle states, New York, West Vir- 
ginia, and New England, and_ placed 
him in charge of the companies’ coun- 
trywide brokerage operations. 

Mr. Collamore’s abilities in under- 
writing and executive work are well- 
known, and he is active in various fire 
insurance organizations, including the 
Factory Insurance Association, the 
United States Fire Companies Confer- 
ence, and the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation. He is chairman of the West 


Virginia Supervisory Committee, and 
serves on the New Jersey Advisory 
Committee and the National Board 
committee on fire prevention and engi- 
neering standards. 

In addition to his many insurance ac- 
tivities, Mr. Collamore holds an hono- 
rary degree from Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine, and is a director of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., and a member 
of its executive committee. His club 
memberships include the Hartford Club, 
the Hartford Golf Club, and in New 
York the Bankers Club, Lotos Club, 
and Groiler Club. 


Winslow Is North Carolinian 


Mr. Winslow was born in Newbern, 
N. C., and was educated at Taft School, 
Yale College, and Yale Law School. 
While at Yale, he became a _ sergeant 
in the Yale Battalion in 1917, and by 
1918 was a first lieutenant in the United 
States Marine Corps during World 
War I 

After the war, he was identified with 
the investment house of Brooke, Stokes 
& Co. in Washington, D. C, and in 
1923 joined the Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark investment counsel organization 
in Boston. He then became associated 
with the investment counsel firm of 
Shaw, Loomis & Sayles as a security 
analyst. 

In 1927 Mr. Winslow entered the trust 
department of the Fulton Trust Co. of 
New York City, which position he_held 
until joining the National Fire Group 
in 1929 as secretary of the investrient 
department. He was made treasurer in 
1940 and has become widely recognized 
as a practical investment man and able 
security analyst. 





GEORGE S. CULLEN DIES AT 86 


George S, Cullen, for more than sixty- 
five years active in insurance in. Phila- 
delphia, died November 12 after an ill- 
ness of six weeks. He was 86 years 
old and for the last twenty-five years 
had been associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire. Before that he had spent 
forty years with the Franklin Fire. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Most people are friendly to the insurance in- 


dustry. Others become so when they are told the true 


facts about it. 


Public Relations is a job for companies, agents 


and brokers alike. Let us all co-operate to stamp out 


ignorance and misinformation about our great 


business. 





THE SPRINGFIELD 





GROUP 


W. 8. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 


SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








Appointed Chairman Of 
Broad Policy Committee 


JOHN A. DIEMAND 


John A. Diemand, president of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
and long an advocate of multiple-line 
insurance policies, has been elected 
chairman of the committee of insurance 
leaders named to prepare a program to 
permit insurers to write broader covers 
than now legalized generally. The 
committee was appointed last month by 
President Charles F. J. Harrington of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and held its first meet- 
ing in New York last week. Another 
meeting will be held next week, it is 
expected. 


House Committee Approves 
Congress Insurance Bill 


The House of Representatives Judici- 
ary Committee has reported favorably, 
by a vote of 17 to 5, the Walter bill, 
identical with the Bailey-Van Nuys bill 
in the Senate, to affirm the intent ot! 
Congress not to include insurance with- 
in the scope of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton anti-trust laws. Democrats and Re- 
publicans joined to vote approval of the 
bill which is hoped can be brought be- 
fore the House after tax legislation 1s 
disposed of. The five members of the 
Judiciary Committee voting against the 
Walter bill were Democrats. The Ad- 
ministration has been strongly opposed 
to the bill, which has the support ol 
many Southern Democrats and anti- 
New Deal Democrats from other states. 

Representative Francis E. Walter is 
a Democrat from Pennsylvania. When 
he introduced his bill a similar measure 
was introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman Clarence E. Hancock, hepub- 
lican, of Syracuse, N. Y. Under com- 
mittee custom the majority party bill 
was given precedence. A report | ill be 
prepared soon setting forth reasons lor 
favorable action by the committe: 


Fire Losses Rise 31% 


Fire losses in the United Sta 
October amounted to $29,661,000, 
crease of 31% over the same mo! 
year, according to estimates pr 
by the National Board of Fire | 
writers. Losses in October, 1942, 
$22,621,000, and those for the 
month of 1941 were $30,833,000. I. 
first ten months of this year loss:> 4 
estimated at $300,872,000, compare | 
$254,236,000 for the same perio’ | 
year and ‘with $263,274,000 for the 
ten months of 1941. 
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re 
izations. 
Five Trustees Present 

P esent at the meeting were the fol- 
lowing trustees: Harold C. Conick, as- 
sis ant United States manager, Royal 
Liverpool Groups; Arthur C. Goerlich, 
educ ‘ational director, Insurance Society 


of New York; Julian Lucas, Jr., presi- 
dent, Davis, Dorland & Co, _New 
York: William E. McKell, president, 


New York Casualty Co., and Kenneth 
Spencer, president, Globe Indemnity Co. 

Also present were the following offi- 
cial representatives of the five contrib- 
uting organizations: Frank A. Chris- 
ten sen, vice president, America Fore 
Group, representing the National Board 
of I e Underwriters; Mr. Spencer and 
Harold K. Philips representing the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 


tives; J. B. Miller for the National As- 
5( 08 of Insurance Agents; Edwin 
L. Poor for American Mutual Alliance, 


and Eugene Wright, Valley Stream, L. 
[, for the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents. 

‘he attendance represented interlock- 
ing interests among the trustees and 
representatives of the contributing or- 
ganizations. Mr. Conick, a trustee, is 
also representative of the National 
Board. Mr. Christensen, designated Na- 
tional Board representative, is president 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. Mr. Lucas not only is a 
trustee, but is representative of the or- 
ganized brokers. Mr. Goerlich, who 
arranged the luncheon, represents the 
other insurance educational institutions. 
Mr. McKell is chairman of the public 
and agency relations committee of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives. 

Executives Endorse Institute 


Further proof that the institute is 
receiving solid support and encourage- 
ment from the insurance business as a 
whole was offered when Mr. North read 
letters of endorsement and commenda- 
tion for the work of the institute from 
Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager, Northern Assurance, immediate 
past president of the National Board; 
Charles S. Kremer, president, Hartford 
Fire; Esmond Ewing, vice president, 
Travelers Fire; W. A. Hebert, vice pres- 
ident, Springfield Fire & Marine, and 
the following directors of the institute: 
Mr. Conick; H. P. Stellwagen, executive 
vice president, Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America; S. Bruce Black, pres- 
ident, Liberty Mutual, Boston, and 
James S. Kemper, president of the 
Ken nper Group of companies, Chicago. 

\ feature of the meeting was the 
announcement that the students who 
have been awarded the CPCU designa- 


tion already have met and formed a 
tentative organization, having drawn 
up suggested constitution and by-laws. 


hey plan the organization on the prin- 


ciples of the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, and officers 
have ben nominated. Five of the six 
charter members attended the initial 


mecting in New York last week. 

The three honor guests at the New 
York luncheon were F. Harman Cheg- 
widden, Camden Fire; E. Adrian Teaf, 
E, in Teaf & Co, Philadelphia; 


\brsham J. Wohlreich, Stavitsky & 
Wohlreich, Newark. Those honored at 
the “hicago meeting were Robert M. 
Babbitt, Jr, Chicago; Frederick D. 
sa Jr., Indianapolis; Robert F. 
Sommer, Chicago. 
Name Babbitt for President 

Bs ‘cers nominated by the society are 
Mr. Babbitt for president, Mr. Cheg- 
Widdcn for vice president, Mr. Wohl- 


Teich for secretary. 


. North made a short talk at the 
risih York meeting, emphasizing the 
a ‘al significance of the occasion. 
= ng of anticipated expansion of 
'RSurance after the war, he said: 

oe rebuilt merchant marine under the 
a can flag must have modern mar- 


insurance coverage; our increasing 


entatives of the contributing organ- complexities of living habits, 





Executives Uphold American Institute 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with at- 

tendant exposure of property to multi- 
ply hazards, anticipates comprehensiye 
insurance protection against many 
perils; restrictions necessary yesterday 
will give way to liberalization and new 
restrictions must be considered in the 


light of soundness, price and public 
interest. 
North Recommends Research 


“Whatever may be the developments 
in aviation, chemistry or radio, insur- 
ance protection must be ready. There- 
fore, I believe research in our business 
of a type never thought of before will 
now become a necessity and I am 
pleased that contemporary leadership in 
the property insurance field is alive to 
this need.” 

Declaring that there is a strong ele- 
ment bent on subsidizing all education, 
Mr. North said: 

“The battle must still go on because 
the danger of Federal subsidized edu- 
cation has not been dissipated. The 
movement to establish the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters under private enterprise and 


with teachers untrammeled by regi- 
mentation was crystallized none too 
soon. Whether the forces believing in 


free education are sufficiently articulate 
to register their opposition successfully 
remains to be seen. The attempt of 
that invisible group in Washington, to 
bore from within does not always ‘be- 
come apparent until their plan is fairly 


tion usually leads to such a degree, the 
educational hurdles are only a part of 
the requirements of the institute. Before 


an applicant is granted the CPCU 
designation, in addition to the educa- 
tional requirements, he must submit 


evidence of high moral character and 
at least three years of satisfactory in- 
surance experience. 

The institute, he said, should not be 
labeled “just another educational proj- 
ect”; actually it is “an organization for 
establishing and administering stand- 
ards for career personnel in property 
and casualty insurance. It does not 
conduct any courses itself.” 

Dean Loman said that when the in- 
stitute’s program is generally effective, 
the business will possess not only the 
builders of the confidence of the pub- 
lic, but also a solution to its problem 
of public relations. 

“There are those,” he said, “who may 
label this the plan of idealistic pro- 
fessors but let me assure you that it is 
shared by many hard-headed and far- 
sighted insurance practitioners. Within 
the past year I have addressed many 
insurance gatherings on the subject and 
in every part of the country I have 
found a spontaneous enthusiasm for our 
work and its objectives. 

Response Fulfills Expectations 

“Apparently the fire and casualty 
business has been searching uncon- 
sciously for something like the Ameri- 
can institute to establish professional 
standards within the industry. In any 
event, there has been a response to our 
efforts that more than fulfills expecta- 
tions. Everywhere there is abundant 
and sincere evidence of a keen desire to 








At American Institute’s New York Luncheon 





Left to Right—William E. 


America 
mci yy e 


A. Christensen, 
National Association of 
demnity Co.; Harold C. 
Groups; Julian Lucas Jr., president, 
educational director, Insurance Society 
editor, Journal of American Insurance; 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents; 
Association of Casualty & Surety 


vice president, 


McKell, president, 
Fore 
Agents; Kenneth Spencer, president, 
Conick, assistant United States manager, 
Davis, 


Eugene 
Harold K. 


Executives. 





New 


Group; 


Frank 
retary, 
Globe In- 
Royal-Liverpool 
Dorland & Co.; Arthur C. Goerlich, 
New York; Edwin L. Poor, managing 
Wright, director, National Asso- 
Philips, director of publicity, 
McKell, Spencer, Conick, 


York Casualty Co.; 
Judge B. Miller, sec 


Messrs. 


Lucas and Goerlich are trustees of the American Institute for Property & Liability 


Underwriters. Mr. Christensen acted 


Board of Fire Underwriters, of which he is vice president. 
Messrs. 


Mutual Alliance while 


the American 


representative of the National 
Mr. Poor represented 
Wright and Philips repre- 


official 


Miller, 


sented the contributing organizations with which they are associated. 





well along, but mistake not, with sub- 
sidies goes control, whether it be food, 
oil or education.” 

Dean Loman Talks 

Dean Loman said that the objective 
of the institute is “to make certain that 
the insurance business will have a flow 
of personnel that are master craftsmen, 
possessing not only a knowledge of the 
technicalities of insurance but a broad 
understanding of related business sub- 
jects.” 

He said that through cooperation of 
colleges and universities, @ number of 
insurance courses have been started in 
adult evening classes and the eventual 
goal is to have the institute curriculum 
offered in the regular day division of 
the colleges of business administration. 
The CPCU designation, he said, should 
not be confused with an academic de- 
gree because while successful comple- 
tion of a prescribed course of instruc- 





raise the standards of the persons en- 
gaged in the business. The most satis- 
fying feature of this interest is the fact 
that it comes from the able, serious 
and experienced insurance personnel.” 
The Dean gave he following statistics: 
ninety persons in nineteen states took 
206 examinations last June. Average 
age of the students is nearly forty years. 
Forty-five per cent hold managerial 
positions; almost 50% are college grad- 
uates and 72% have over ten years of 
insurance experience. Although candi- 
dates were advised to take the exami- 
nations over a period of not less than 
three years, fifteen persons elected to 
take the entire series of five examina- 
tions last June and the six honored in 
New York and Chicago this week, 


passed all the examinations and satisfied 

all other requirements for the CPCU 

designation. 
Administration of the 


“charge” was 














JOHN A. NORTH 


impressive. Repeating the words of 
Dean Loman, each of the students agreed 
to abide by the following rules of pro- 
fessional conduct: 

“TI shall strive at all times to ascertain 
and understand the needs of those 
whom I serve and act as if their inter- 
ests were my own; and 

“T shall do all in my power to main- 
tain and uphold a standard of honor 
and integrity that will reflect credit on 
the business in which I am engaged.” 

Each of the candidates spoke briefly, 
all stressing their hope that the society 
to be founded by those who receive the 
CPCU designation will increase in num- 
bers and in influence and that the in- 
surance industry will see in it tangible 
evidence of increased good will and im- 
proved public relations. 

Of the three Eastern candidates, Mr. 
Chegwidden is the only one associated 
with an insurance company. Mr. Teaf, 


who rowed with the University of 
Pennsylvania crew in 1930, has his own 
business in Philadelphia. Mr. Wohl- 
reich is a member of the firm with 
which he is associated in Newark. 
Praise for Huebner 
In Chicago, Dr. Huebner delivered 


the same charge to the three candidates 
who were awarded their diplomas there. 
Dr. Huebner also came in for consider- 
able praise at the New York luncheon 

Mr. Johnson, addressing the Chicago 
gathering, also accented the public re- 
lations feature of the institute. 

“The post-war job for all of us will 
be the pre-war and wartime job intensi- 


fied and geared to the many changes 
that will assuredly follow the war’s 
end,” he said. “And public relations 


and education will be essential parts of 
this job.” 


Johnson on Public Relations 


Performance is the basis of public 
relations work, he continued, but the 
public must be told about this perform- 
ance if it is to register on public under- 
standing. “If we can be criticized,” he 
said, “it is my opinion that the fault lies 
more in the fact that we have not been 
as articulate as we should have been in 
letting the public know what has been 
done. We have taken for granted that, 
because we know of the performance of 
our business, the public knew.” 

Mr. Johnson asked a number of lead- 
ing questions that bear upon the agent’s 
public relations job both in the per- 
formance and the telling of it, and he 


concluded, “continuous and_ stringent 
self-check and_ self-criticism of this 
kind would not only make the agent 


of much greater value to his company 
and the whole institution through bet- 
ter public relations, but would make the 
agent’s efforts more profitable at the 
same time. Public relations work of 
this kind pays all the way around.” 
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Bell Urges Fight For 
Regulation by States 


MAKES ADDRESS | IN MARYLAND 


Calls Company-Agency Differences Min- 
or as Compared With Threat of Fed- 
eral Control Over Insurance 

Declaring a truce on any differences 
between companies and agents which he 
described as minor as compared to the 
immediate question of state supervision 
of insurance as against Federal control, 
Frank R. Bell, Charleston, W. Va., for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, spoke before 
the meeting of the Maryland Association 
of Insurance Agents at Baltimore, No- 
vember 17, on the subject “We Must 
Fight.” 

He said that the American way of 
transacting the business is seriously 
threatened with a “blitzkrieg” and that 
no threat so dangerous to policyholders 
nor so far-reaching in its probable effect 
on the daily life of the agent has ever 
arisen as the possibility of state super- 
vision being replaced by Federal control. 

Mr. Bell said that all insurance peo- 
ple, life, fire, casualty and surety, from 
Maine to California and from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes “must wake up to the 
seriousness of this situation and think 
and act unselfishly, clearly, courageous- 
ly, and not wait until tomorrow for there 
may not be any tomorrow. 

Entering Wedge 

He spoke of the continuity of state 
supervision over the years and said: “It 
is-my belief that various persons high 
in the Federal Government have been 
and are endeavoring to drive some sort 
of an entering wedge into the insurance 
business with a view to the ultimate 
destruction of the effectiveness of state 
supervision and the substitution of Fed- 
eral control.” 

Illustrating his statement, he men- 
tioned the Temporary National Economic 
Committee which conducted an exten- 
sive examination into the life insurance 
business. 

“The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission,” he said, “was Johnny-on-the- 
spot with an elaborate insurance section, 
staffed with lawyers, accountants, inves- 
tigators, analysts, special economic con- 
sultants and financial advisers. One may 
well ask why this was so. Could it have 
been purely coincidental? Or could it 
have been the hope that out of the 

investigation —— come Fede ral 
control of insurance? Could SEC’s in- 
surance section have been forethoughted- 
ly provided in the hope that it would 
step into control over the insurance bus- 
iness? How was this insurance section 
created? How much did it cost? How 
many members of Congress knew that 
in voting SEC’s budgets, they were cre- 
ating this insurance section? Was it 
like Barkus, modestly willing to monitor 
you and me in the running of our busi- 
ness ?” 

“Vague Insinuations” 

Mr. Bell said that Commissioner May- 
nard Garrison of California recently has 
pointed out that after months of sleuth- 
ing the final report of TNEC made no 
direct charges against the major life in- 
surance companies but confined them- 
selves to “vague insinuations” that there 
might be something wrong in the busi- 
ness. 

He spoke of the wide distribution giv- 
en the report, and asked: “Why, may 
I ask, should you and I have been mulet- 
ed in taxes to spread these insinuations 
in which we and, I believe, most Ameri- 
cans, disbelieve? And why the insin- 
uations at all, if not to make propaganda 
for Federal control of insurance ? 

“Tt should be a source of gratification 
to every officer, agent and policyholder 
of our life insurance companies that no 
business ever emerged from such an ex- 
perience in more splendid fashion than 
did life ag from the TNEC in- 
vestigation. I do not believe that any 
other business in the country, including, 
and especially, those subject to the most 
complete Federal regulation, could have 


a record. And I am con- 
vinced that no branch or bureau of the 
Federal Government subjected to the 
same kind of scrutiny would have come 
out then, or would come out now, with 
half as good a record. 
No Policyholder Demand 

“While there has been no demand from 
life insurance policyholders for Federal 
control of life insurance, who knows but 
what in the archives of TNEC there 
may not be found, awaiting the oppor- 
tune time for filing in Congress, a de- 
tailed bill drawn by some of its bright 
young men providing Federal control 


of all insurance 
Gregg L. Neel, In- 


“The Honorable 
surance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
thought of 


has recently said: ‘It is the 
many of those who watch over the des- 
tinies of the insurance business that the 
TNEC effort was merely sidetracked and 
that it is somewhat like a train ahead of 
its schedule which is flagged down to 
await the proper moment to go ahead.’ 

“In passing on from TNEC I firmly 
believe that the top flight schemers for 
Federal control are much more anxious 
for control over life insurance than fire, 
because the life insurance companies are 
much larger financially. It seems folly, 
to say the least, to think that life in- 
surance, or any other branch of insur- 
ance, will long escape any Federal con- 
trols to which fire insurance may be 
subjected. For our friends in any branch 
of insurance, stock or mutual, to remain 
aloof in the present crisis is only acting 
the part of an ostrich.” 

“Temporary Sidetracking” 

Mr. Bell said that following the “tem- 
porary sidetracking” of the life insur- 
ance investigation, Attorney General 
3iddle brought the test case in Atlanta 
in the hope of abrogating the former 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and having fire insurance 
declared to be commerce and, therefore, 
subject to Federal laws. 

“If Attorney General Biddle procures 
the Supreme Court, as presently consti- 
tuted, to hold that insurance is com- 
merce, these rating practices which the 
state statutes have long compelled the 
fire insurance companies and agents to 
follow would be forbidden,” he said. 
“The companies and the agents would 
find themselves commanded by a state 
law to do one thing and commanded by 
a Federal law to do something else. As 
for myself, I cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that such chaos would be greatly 
to the liking of many officials in Wash- 
ington. Their hope is, I believe, that 
so great would be the distress of those 
in the business that they would be com- 
pelled to seek Federal regulation as 
means of relief. 

Only Congress Should Act 

“The Atlanta case is an effort to set 
up for the future, and not retroactively, 
the principle that insurance is commerce 


shown such 


WILKINS EXECUTIVE V. P. 
Kansas City F. & M. Officer Will De- 


vote Time to Expansion of Com- 
pany’s Agency Organization 

Directors of the Kansas City Fire & 
Marine, report a substantial increase in 
premiums written the first nine months 
of this year, as compared with the first 
nine months of last vear. At a meet- 
ing last week L. Earle Wilkins was 
elected executive vice president and 
director. 

In assuming his new duties, Mr. Wil- 
kins will be in active charge of the 
Kansas City Fire & Marine under the 
direction of President Morton T. Jones. 
He will devote his entire time to the 
expansion of the company’s agency or- 
ganization in the states in which they 
are now licensed and will spend a part 
of his time traveling throughout the 
territory. 

Mr. Wilkins joined the Kansas City 
* & M. and R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc. 
last May as comptroller of the two or- 
ganizations. He was formerly resident 
manager at St. Louis for Joseph Frog- 
gatt & Co. and is president of the 
Insurance Accounting & Statistical 
Association. 





Insurance Square Club 


Dance on December 3 


The Insurance Square Club of New 
York will hold its twenty-first annual 
entertainment and dance on December 
3 at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. 
Eli Danzig and his orchestra will fur- 
nish the music and a vaudeville show 
of Broadway talent will start the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

President of the club is Erwin M. 
Malkmus of the Insurance Company of 
North America and Daniel A. Palmer 
of Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., is chair- 
man of the dance. This year’s affair is 
a charity entertainment with 70% of 
the net profits to be donated to the 
War Service Organizations and the 
balance to go to the club’s regular 
charities. 





and within the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
If such a sweeping change is to be made 
now, it seems to me that it should be 
made only by Congress and should not 
be accomplished by mere court action.” 

Mr. Bell elaborated on the bills now 
before Congress which are designed to 
reaffirm the status of insurance as sub- 
ject to state regulations, and said: 

“It may be that the fight now on in 
Congress will be the last great struggle 
of the free American business man 
against centralism and national social- 
ism. It may be that we are at grips 
with forces greater than ourselves and 
that our cause is already lost. I do not 
think so, if the agency forces will wake 
up to the seriousness of the situation 
and get to work.’” 





“Elsie” Backs Traynor on Cow’s Kick 


Discussion as to whether a cow kicks 
backward or forward still rages in the 
insurance press despite positive state- 
ments from both sides by bucolic critics 
and authorities. The controversy de- 
veloped from a recent advertisement of 
the North British & Mercantile show- 
ing the famous Mrs. O’Leary’s cow of 
the 1871 Chicago Fire upsetting with a 
backward kick the lantern which bese 
the conflagration. 

William J. Traynor, publicity director 
of the North British Group, who was 
responsible for creating the controver- 
sial advertisement, now files the follow- 
ing expert testimony from Elsie (Bor- 
den Milk Company cow of World's 
Fair and magazine fame and known to 
millions of readers) in substantiation of 
this original contention that Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow could and did kick back- 
ward: 

“November 
Traynor: 


9, 1943. 


cows can kick back. 
has been around cows 
All the Borden cows 


“Dear Mr. 

“Yes, indeed, 
Anybody who 
will tell you that. 


can, anyway, and I'll tell you why. 
Every time any of them goes into the 
milking room they have to wipe their 
feet on a mat, and if you ever wipe 
your feet on a mat just try and do it 
one way. 

“I’m glad, in a way, that you brought 
up the matter of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
in that advertisement by the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany. Too many people have blamed 
the cow. And nobody cares what hap- 
pened to her. How would you like it 
if a great-great aunt on your father’s 
side had been roasted as much as our 
poor, dear ‘Fire-Fly?’ And she was— 
to a turn. 

“Which is one reason why she 
couldn’t defend herself. We've always 
felt that it was entirely possible that 
the O’Leary person tied the lantern to 
‘Fire-Fly’s’ tail and what with the: flies 
anything could and did happen. 

“Yes, indeed, cows can kick back! 

“Sincerely, 
“(signed) Elsie, 
“The Cow.” 


Farm and Food Fire 
Losses Are Increasing 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE NOV. 29 


Food Processing and Storage yi os ition 
Risks to be Discussed by Fir: 
Waste Council and NFPA 


Ways and means of arresting th« in- 
crease in fire destruction in food pro- 
cessing and storage operations ari of 
reducing the serious effect of farni fires 
on food problems will be studied at a 
wartime reund-table conference in Chi- 
cago November 29 of farm leaders, 
state fire marshals, industrialists and in- 
surance and chamber of commerce ex- 
ecutives. 

The conference is sponsored jointly 
by the agricultural committee of! the 
National Fire Waste Council and_ the 
National Fire Protection Association's 
farm fire prevention committee. The 
council, of which the association is a 
member, is affliated with the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. It 
vas organized in 1922 to include thirty- 
one national fire safety organizations, 

One of the purposes of the meeting 
vill be to outline an intensive educa- 
tional rural fire prevention program, 
Rural fires alone may excced $200,000,- 
000 in 1943, but property values are no 
accurate measure of this loss in wartime 
when food is such a critical factor and 
when farm buildings and machinery can 
not be replaced easily, said a statement 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

More than 3,500 lives in rural areas 
are lost by fire annually, grea:ly aggra- 
vating the problem of shortages in rural 
manpower. 

More than 150 persons from virtually 
every state in the union will attend the 
wartime conference, which will be held 
at the Palmer House. The program wiil 
include a wide variety of subjects, in- 
cluding intensive farm fire prevention, 
a detailed statement of farm fire loss s, 
electrical installations on farms, light- 
ning protection, construction and _loca- 
tion of buildings, as well as_ over-all 
programs for prevention to be spon- 
sored in rural communities and by local 
chambers of commerce. 

The Fire Waste Council’s agriculturai 
committee is headed by Rush W. Carter, 
of Chicago, assistant manager of the 
Aetna Insurance Co. 





Cotton Manufacturers 


Endorse State Regulation 


The North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association has endorsed by reso- 
lution the Bailey-Van Nuys bill in Con- 
gress. The resolution states that the 
association deems “it unnecessary, 1- 
practical and unwise for the Federal 
Government through any agency, de- 
partment or instrumentality to under- 
take the control or regulation of the 
business of the insurance companies in 
this state or in any other state of the 
United States.” 


MISS. AGENTS BACK BILLS 
The Mississippi Association of In- 
surance Agents has issued a_ special 
bulletin to members urging them to 
write their United States Senators and 
Congressmen urging support {f.r the 
3ailey-Van Nuys bill, affirming ihe 1 
tent of Congress that insurance not be 
subject to the Federal anti-trus: laws 
Agents are urged also to ge\ their 
clients to write letters favoriny stale 
rather than Federal control of ‘ie 1 
surance business. 


ANTHRACITE F. C. TO MEET 

The Anthracite Field Club oi lent 
sylvania will meet next Tuesde . No- 
vember 23, at 6:30 P. M. at the Hotel 
Sterling, Wilkes-Barre. Membc'- will 
be asked to volunteer for the states 
War Inspection Service and to II ow! 
a questionnaire in connection wit!) idem 
tification cards. Lieut.-Col. Join 3}: 
Warden of Baltimore, regional »:cur't) 
officer for Pennsylvania, Marylaid ant 
Virginia; will accept the voluntecrs ane 
instruct them. 
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' fighting 
AMERICANS ! 


Our sturdy Pilgrim forebears 
fought to defend their homes and 
establish the ideals for which 
they came fo this new land. 
That American spirit is in action 
again today. For this we can be 
thankful! 

Men are fighting and dying to 
secure their homes and their way 
of life from despotic and dicta- 
torial power. 

The United States of America 
must ever be a nation of free 
men, living in the strength of 
right, freedom and justice for all! 


BUY WAR BONDS pee cha 


THe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


ene he Ag VER which includes the following companies — fe or pea 





FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO, THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


| | 
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COMMISSIONERS’ PROGRAM 





Convention Sessions Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Nov. 29-Dec. 1 at Hotel 
Commodore; Gontrum to Speak 
The’ National 
Commissioners will hold its first general 
the 
Commodore, 
Monday 
East ballroom. 


Association of Insurance 
meeting at 
York C'ty, 
morning, Novem- 
The 


se'ec 


‘ssion. of mid-winter 
the Hotel 
at 11 
her 29, 
ing will 
Lv ie I. 


WITS. 


New 
o'clock 
in the meet- 
ion by 
wife of Insur- 
Arkansas. 
Robert E. 


open with a vocal 
Herbert 
Commissioner 
York 
Dineen will welcome 
on behalf of the 


Graves, 
ance Graves of 
Superintendent 
the 
and Lee 


New 
commissioners 
state Thomp- 
son Smith, Director of Real Estate, City 
of New York, will speak for the city. 
President Charles F. J. Harrington 
will present his presidential address and 
it is expected that Judge John B. Gon- 
trum, former Maryland Commissioner, 
will speak at this session or on Tuesday 


morning at 11 o'clock. The annual 
luncheon sponsored by the New York 
insurance fraternity is scheduled for 1 
o'clock Monday afternoon in the main 


speaker at the 
luncheon will be announced next week. 
There is no luncheon scheduled for 
Tuesday as part of the regular program. 

The final session of the convention 
will meet at 11 o'clock Wednesday 
morning. Announcement of committee 
meetings will be made next week and 
programs of such meetings will be avail- 
able at the hotel on Sunday, November 
2g 


ae 


ballroom. The feature 


Reservations for the luncheon on No- 
vember 29 should be made as soon as 
possible with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Albert N. Butler, 92 William 
Street. 


SEEK TO JOIN FIA 





Eleven Company Members of Western 
Sprinkled Risk Association 
Apply for Membership 
Eleven fire company members of the 
Western Sprinkled Risk Association 
of Chicago have applied for membership 
in the Factory Insurance Association, 
which now operates upon a nationwide 
basis with head offices in Hartford. The 
companies were approved for member- 
ship by the directors of the FIA at a 
meeting last week in New York City 
and a mail vote of approval is now 
being taken. If the companies are ad- 
mitted the business of the WSRA will 
he reinsured in the FIA, the former or- 
ganization liquidated and the — staff 

taken over by the 

The eleven companies include the fol- 
lowing: Firemen’s of Newark, Con- 
cordia Fire, Girard Fire & Marine, 
Milwaukee Mechanics, National-Ben 
Franklin, all members of the Loyalty 
Group; Pearl Assurance, Eureka-Secur- 
itv, both members of the Pearl-Ameri- 
American Equitable of the 


can Group; 

Corroon & Reynolds Group; Northern 
of New York, Standard of New Jersey 
and Potomac Insurance Co. 

The Pacific National of San Fran- 
cisco, member of the WSRA and _for- 
merly also a member of the Pacific 
Factory Insurance Association, joined 
the enlarged FIA on July 1. There 


are twenty-six members of the WSRA 
altogether. 


Now It’s “Dynamo” Duffus 





ROY A. DUFFUS 


Roy A. Duffus, secretary of the 
James Johnston Agency of Rochester, 
N. Y., and one of the best known local 
agents in the United States, now bears 
the title of “Dynamo,” publicized by 
Howard C. Hosmer, columnist for one 
of the Rochester daily newspapers. He 
received the salutation in recognition of 
his tireless energy and the enthusiasm 
with which he tackles public service 
duties in Rochester and _ educational 
tasks in the Rochester Board, the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
and the National Association. 

But “Dynamo,” in the parlance of the 
ring, also fits Roy in another way. He 
comes out of his corner on the speak- 
ers’ platform at agents’ conventions, 
figuratively speaking, with both arms 
flying, and puts over his rapid-fire sales 
talks with a punch-a-second timing. It’s 
a knockout always, as proven by the 
number of times he has addressed con- 
ventions in a large number of states 
and cities. 

Columnist Hosmer devoted an entire 
column recently to Mr. Duffus, relating 
his observations while attending the 
Ontario agents’ meeting in Toronto. 
There “Dynamo” Duffus picked up a 
lot of information on rationing in Can- 
ada which he compared with that in 
the United States. He serves hours 


each day in rationing work in Roches- 
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Henry Pierce and Arthur Reimer Mem- 
bers; to Represent Potomac; Arthur 
Reimer Agency Continues 
Henry Pierce, until recently assistant 
secretary and head underwriter of the 
Stuyvesant, and Arthur E. Reimer, 
head of the Arthur E. Reimer agency, 
have formed the Pierce-Reimer Agency, 
with offices at 75 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. The agency will represent 
the Potomac of the General Accident 
Group as city fire, head suburban, in- 
land marine and automobile fire and 
theft agent. The Arthur E. Reimer 
agency will continue to represent the 
National Union and Pennsylvania Fire 
for inland -and ocean marine and the 
latter company also for automobile 

lines. 

Mr. Pierce served several years with 
the Stuyvesant and before that was 
with other insurance companies. Mr. 
Reimer entered insurance with the 
Marine Office of America and_ later 
went into the agency field. He was a 
member of Reimer & Murray, Inc., 
until early this year when the name was 
changed to the Arthur E. Reimer 
agency. 


Charles Gipple and Wife 


Purchase Forshay Agency 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gipple of 
Anita, Ia., have purchased the Forshay 
Loan and Insurance agency at Anita 
from Mrs. Wilma Forshay, widow of 
the late R. W. Forshay, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. Mrs. Gipple had 
served as a secretary in the agency for 
a number of years and ‘her husband 
has resigned his position with the muni- 
ciple light plant to operate the firm. 


LEONARD FUCHS HONORED 

Leonard Fuchs, well known local 
agent of Irvington, N. J., has received 
a pen and pencil set from the American 
Eagle of the America Fore Group for 
representing that company twenty-five 
years. Presentation was made by State 
Agent Robert J. Laier of Newark. Mr. 
Fuchs is a past president of the Essex 
County Association of Insurance Agents, 
chairman of the fire prevention bureau 
of the Newark Safety Council and an 
active member of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. He was a 
member of the New Jersey Association 
delegation to the recent convention of 
the National Association in Pittsburgh. 


MRS. CROSBY, AGE 100, DIES 

Mrs. Uberto C. Crosby, widow of the 
late U. Crosby, former president of 
the New Hampshire Fire and United 
States manager of the Royal Exchange, 
died November 11 in Brooklyn at: the 
age of 100 years. She was the mother 
of Everett U. Crosby, former president 
of Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc. 


ter and broadcasts | rationing news to the 
people of Rochester twice daily.. Mr. 
Duffus, who was awarded the Wood- 
worth Memorial by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Kansas 
City two years ago, personally demon- 
strates how successful public relations 
are developed. And the same can’ be 
said for the Rochester Board, which for 
vears has pioneered in public relations 
efforts. 
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YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 






ESSEX COUNTY AGENTS’ 
Wives and Office Employes Invited to 
Thanksgiving Dinner Meeting Nov. 
23; State Ass’n Officials Invited 
A Thanksgiving get-together of mem- 
ber agents of the Essex County (N. J.) 
Agents Association, their wives and 
women members of individual agencies 
belonging to the association, two from 
an office, will feature the dinner meet- 
ing next Tuesday, November 23 at the 
Maplewood (N. J.) Country Club. Pro- 
gram chairman is Russell E. Stevens, 
Newark agent, who is arranging a 

pleasant evening’s entertainment. 

President Philip A. Sobel of Newark 
has invited as special guests [Edward 
F. Walton of Trenton, president of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents; Herbert L. Brooks of Newark, 
exectuitive committee chairman; Theo- 
dore S. Brown, Perth Amboy, secretary; 
Fred J. Cox, Perth Amboy, public rela- 
tions chairman; William F. O’Brien, 
Passaic, editor, The New Jersey Agent; 
William D. O’Gorman, Newark, imme- 
diate past president, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, Cald- 
well, president, National Association of 
Insurance Women. 


NAIA ASSISTANT TREASURER 


PARTY 





Mrs. Edith Rae Coryell has been 
named assistant treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 


according to an announcement by Judge 
B. Miller, secretary of the association 


at the New York headquarters. Mrs. 
Coryell, who succeeds to the position 
left vacant through the death last 
August of William MacVicar, is a na- 
tive of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. She is a 
graduate of the Mt. Vernon High 


School and subsequently attended New 





York University. Before joining the 
National Association, Mrs. Coryell was 
with Snyder & Co., real estate, New 
York City, as chief accountant and, 
prior to that, for thirteen years with 
Lawrence Management, Inc. 
Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 21) 
the public goods and services at pro- 
gressively lower prices. In nine cases 
out of ten the profits of a monopoly, 
while looming large in dollars, repre- 
sents an aggregate of extremely small 
profits per transaction, no one’ of which 
could be called exorbitant. Bu! the 
stock in trade of the demagogue ': 
nda- 


to promote understanding of this fn 
mental of many sales and low piotits, 


but to keep spotlight of public attention 

on bigness. 
“No one knows when the nex ee 
tes 


Francisco earthquake will come a! 
the insurance structure. But on 
be almost certain that if the New 
gets control of the insurance com) in 
and compels them to follow financing 
policies which the New Deal gover en 
has followed for nearly a decade tie 1” 
surance structure of the country wi!! nol 
come through another ‘San Frar sco 
the way it rode out the last one.’ 


can 
Deal 
nies 
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1b. Pro- 
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t. 
Newark 
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O’Brien, 
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e. Cald- COPYRIGHT 1932 by 
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Agents, “Y, me A 
y Judge es, Tom, North America’s Rent Insurance 
ociation e . ° . 
Mrs, is made-to-order for quick and easy sales. Why don’t you push it? 
OSitlO . P . 
gg I find it doesn’t take much sales talk to add this coverage to 
Megas dwelling and household Fire policies. 
1 High 
ad — “Many of my clients say they are amazed at how much depend- 
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“You can imagine how quickly these extra premiums are piling 
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ve i Insurance Company of 


eT NORTH AMERICA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
















Many producers are finding 
North America’s Rent Insur- 
ance a profitable premium- 
getter, with nearly every Fire 
policyholdera prospect! Espe- 
cially now, when finding an- 
other home or apartment is a 
ptoblem. We will gladly send 
you Rent Insurance advertis- 
ing mats and folders to help 
you sell this profitable line. 
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Gruhn Calls Bailey Bill Inadequate 
If Court Holds Insurance Commerce 


who 


-Van 


Fire insurance men 


hearing on the Bailey Nuys. bill 


held by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in. Washington on November 3 were 
much imterested in remarks by A. \ 
Grulin. general manager of the Ameri- 


Chicago, to the 


can Mutual Alliance, 
f passed, might not 


effect that the bill, 
be broad enough to prevent Federal 
interference with insurance due to ex- 
powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Following the Washing- 
ton hearing Mr. Gruhn prepared a writ- 
ten statement of his views ane sub 
mitted them to the committe 

Making a strong argument :o states 
rights Mr. Gruhn nevertheless criticised 
the Baitley-Van Nuvs bill on the ground 
of inadequacy. He said the bill centers 
its attention on the Sherman Act and 
Clavton Act but “leaves the industry 
wide open to every act that affects 
commerce that could by any construc- 
tion be applied to insurance.” 


Federal Trade 


\s an illustration of his 


isting 


Commission 


1 sition M af 


Gruhn discussed the bill’s relation to 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
declared that if the Supreme Court 
holds insurance 1s commerce the FTC 
“eventually would find grounds in the 
practices of insurance for the exercise 
of its powers. Its authority 1s plainly 


Section 45 Trade Commission 
reads as follows: 

Unfair methods of compe- 
prevention by Com- 
unlawtfulness ; 
practices. 
competition 
deceptive 
here- 


stated in 
Act which 

**Sec: 45. 
tition unlawtul; 
mission-Declaration — of 
power to prohibit unfair 

‘*(a) Unfair methods of 
in commerce, and unfair or 
acts or practices in commerce, are 
by declared unlawful. 

“*The Commission is hereby 
ered and directed to prevent persons, 
partnerships, or corporations, except 
banks, common carriers subject to the 


empow- 


\cts to regulate commerce, air carriers 

from using unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce and unfair or de- 
ceplive acts or practices in commerce.’ ” 


Mr. Gruhn then quoted at some 
length as follows ag a statement pre- 
pared by Garfield W. Brown of Chicago, 
former Insurance Commissioner — of 
Minnesota: 


“Purposes of the act. The purposes 


of this act have been repeatedly stated 
by the courts to be: (1) ‘To preserve 
for the benefit of the public active ‘com- 
petition in a given industry’; (2) ‘to 
curb practices which are unfair and 
which would create a monopoly and 
undue restraint of trade’; (3) ‘to sup- 
plement the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
and to prohibit practices which are un- 
fair and destructive of competition in 
interstate commerce.’ 

“In the case of Federal Trade Com- 
mission vs. Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany, 66 L. Ed. 307, the Supreme Court 
further defines the duties of the com- 


mission and sets out certain distinctions 
between the Federal Trade Commission 
\ct and the Clayton Act. An excerpt 
therefrom reads as follows: 
Intention of Clayton Act 

“"5. Clayton Act distinguished. In 
considering the cases which arise under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the distinction between the 


Clayton Act and the act which creates 
and defines the jurisdiction and duties 
of the Federal Trade Commission must 


be kept in mind. The purposes of the 
Cayton Act (sections 12-27 of this title) 
and of the Federal Trade Commission 
\ct (sections 41-51 of this title) are 
different. 


“*The Clavton Act is intended for the 
prohibition of contracts and combina 
trons in restraint of trade which are 
of sufficient force of oppression or coer 
cion as amount to a monopoly or trust. 
In order for the government to succeed 
In an equity or criminal action, or for 


a private litigant to succeed, where he 


attended the 


seeks damages as a_ result of such 
alleged trust or combination, each mus! 
successfully bear the burden of estab- 
lishing a combination which’ restrains 


trade. 

‘No such obligation is imposed upon 
the Federal Trade Commission before 
its order may issue requiring an indi- 
vidual, partnership, or corporation en- 
gaged in commerce to from a 
practice which might lead eventually to 
an unlawful trust or combination which 
would be in restraint of trade. Section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(this section) prohibits unfair methods 
of competition in commerce, declaring 
them unlawful. 

“This act forbids all unfair 
of competition. Tt does not define what 
is unfair competition, but leaves that 
to the Commission for determination. 
Section 5 provides that the Commission 
is empowered and directed to prevent 
persons, partnerships, or corporations, 
except banks and common carriers sub- 


de sist 


methods 


ject to the acts to regulate commerce, 
by using methods of unfair competition 
in commerce. It will thus be observed 


there is no restriction or aualifi- 
powers thus conferred, 
commerce must be 


that 
cation to the 
but the method of 
unfair.’ 
Competitive Practices 
“Some of the competitive 
which have afflicted the insurance 
include (1) boycotting; (2) 
or misleading advertising; (3) the 
use of descriptive words; (4) the 
of company or trade names very simi- 
lar to or copied from those of strong 
and reputable companies; (5) the use 
of dispar aging statements which are in- 
jurious to competitors. 
“All of these practices have been made 


practices 
busi- 
false 

mis- 

use 


ness 


the basis of ‘cease and desist’ orders by 
the Federal Trade Commission against 
business corporations and trade asso- 
ciations, and in most cases the Com- 


mission orders have been upheld by the 
courts. 


“An especially interesting case, since 
it is based upon several ‘unfair’ prac- 
tices with which insure ance is not en- 
tirely unfamiliar, is that of Chamber 
of i 5 of Minneapolis, et al, v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 13 F. 2d 672. 

“The court in sustaining in part and 
tangy in’ part the Commission’s 


ease and desist’ order held: 

(1) That the Chamber is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, although not organized for 
profit and although not engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, since it is ‘an in- 
strumentality affecting such commerce.’ 

“(2) That such Federal jurisdiction 
exists ‘irrespective of state action.’ (It 
was conceded that the Chamber was 
organized under Minnesota law and was 
operating in accordance 


therewith.) 

“(3) That publications which are in- 
strumental in carrying out a boycott or 
conspiracy may be restrained. 

“(4) That the Chamber is not justified 
in employing false and misleading prop- 
aganda against competing concerns be- 
cause of use of similar mieans against it 
by such competitors. 

“(5) That a boycott by members of 
the Chamber by refusing to deal with 
members of another exchange and an 
association of producers, shippers and 


handlers of grain is a violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act when 
carried on by concerted action for the 


burpose of hindering competition in in- 


terstate commerce. 
“(6) That the Commission was justi- 
fied in concluding that resolutions of 


tlic Chamber relative to its members 


dealing with firms or individuals em- 
ploying certain methods, constituted an 
effective boycott of members of a cer- 


tain association which was properly to 
be forbidden.” 
FTC Powers Held Adequate 
It is clear, Mr. Gruhn held, that. the 
Federal Trade Commission would have 


to investigate insurance 


the power 


com- 


panies, insurance trade organizations 
and other insurance groups and to sub- 
stantially regulate their practices. This 
power of inquiry might even be held to 
extend into rates and_ rate-making. 
“Congress never intended any situation 
to be created,” he continued, “whereby 
regulations and inhibitions on commerce 
would impose on insurance handicaps 
which the industry by its very nature 
should not bear. 

“The important 
is that if insurance is 
ene purpose under one act, it is ‘com- 
merce’ for all purposes under all acts 

which regulate commerce,” continued 
Mr. Gruhn. “At the very minute the 
Supreme Court either reverses or dis- 
tinguishes from the earlier decisions, 
aid holds that insurance is ‘commerce,’ 
all of the acts regulating ‘commerce’ 
will automatically apply to insurance 
without regard to the original intention. 
Therefore, corrective measures on the 
part of Congress are absolutely essen- 
tial. You cannot put regulatory ma- 
chinery, designed for other purposes, 
into motion in a situation like this with- 
out creating chaos. 

“The authors, in their testimony, have 
left no doubt as to the intent of the 
bills. But apparently we have not been 
alone in our uncertainty that the lan- 
guage of the bills would carry out their 
objectives. 

“With all due 
that the history of 
commerce, the court 
tent of Congress, the 
eral regulation has 
throughout the vears, requires, as a 
matter of sound logic, that the bill be 
worded so as to operate as a construc- 
tion of the statutes. 


Upholds. State Supervision 


“Then, if it be the will of Congress 
that the anti-trust laws shall apply to 
insurance in the future in the event 
the commerce clause is given a new 
construction by the Supreme Court, the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts can be 
amended to square with the nature and 
fundamental methods of operation of 
insurance. The types of rates and other 
agreements which are against public 
policy can be prohibited, and the kind 
ae cooperative rate making which is so 
vital to the proper conduct of the in- 
surance business in the development of 
and which functions in the pub- 
can be preserved. 

“In conclusion, we reassert our belief 
in the soundness of the principles of 
state supervision. We would like to 
see that supervision strengthened. We 
would like to see all possible doubts 
concerning its complete jurisdiction in 


fact to be considered 
‘commerce’ for 


respect, we submit 
the acts regulating 
decisions, the in- 
fact that no fed- 
been agi 


rates, 
lic interest, 


the field removed. We are with you in 
your desire to preserve states rights in 
these particulars and we plead for the 


passage of a bill which is clear and un- 
mistakable in its terms. 

“We believe that is the kind of a 
bill which the governors, and other state 
officials, and many insurance men think 
they are supporting in writing you as 
they have.” 


WITH ATLAS IN CANADA 


The Atlas Assurance announces that 


Jean Carrieres, formerly inspector for 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups, has been 
named inspector for the company in 
Quebee province. Mr. Carrieres  suc- 
ceeds M. Belec, who resigned from his 
position to go into the agency field. 
Also it is announced that Mr. Belec has 
formed a partnership with G. D. Mc- 


Manamy, of Sherbrooke. The agencies 
of T. Belanger, C. O. Palmer and J. C. 
Somers & Co. have Pe been merged 
into this penne ' 


MUST AWAIT LEGISLATION 


Attorney General Randall S. Cobb of 
Oklahoma has issued an opinion § that 
authority to change the Oklahoma 
standard fire policy is vested in the 
state legislature alone. The opinion was 
sought by the Insurance Department in 
the hope that the new New York stand- 
ard policy night be adopted in Okla- 
~o, without waiting for the legisla- 
ture to convene. 








BRANDT TALKS ON RATING 
Tells Members of Werbel Alumni As;5o. 


ciation How Engineers Aid in Exa:n- 

inations of Fire Hazards 

Members of the Werbel Alumni [n- 
surance Association of New York hard 
Charles W. Brandt, supervisor of (he 
engineering department of the American 
of Newark, speak on rating experieices 
at the meeting of the association jin 
New York. He described some ac‘ual 
experiences that he has had with viri- 
ous fire insurance rating organizations 
in this as well as other territories. 

Among other things, Mr. Brandt ex- 
plained that the inexperienced broker 
could, without assistance, reduce a fire 
insurance rate by recommending the 
elimination of faults of management and 
the installation of fire fighting appara- 
tus. However, it may be advisable to 
enlist the aid of an experienced schedule 
engineer in order to determine whether 
the risk has been properly classified, a 
different schedule may be applied or the 
hazards may be properly segregated. 

Mr. Brandt suggested that brokers in- 
vestigate the possibility of reducing 
sprinkler leakage rates. He also de- 
voted a few minutes to an explanation 
of the service rendered by his company 
with respect to appraisals. 

A spirited discussion was entered into 
with respect to the viewpoint of banks 
and mortgage companies relative to ap- 
praisals furnished by insurance com- 
panies. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held on November 4, at the Royal 
Restaurant, 43 John Street, New York 
City, 6:00 p. m. Lewis E. Weingarten 
will discuss the subject “Creating De- 
signs For Living.” Life insurance was 
not covered in the course for prospective 
brokers at the Brooklyn Academy. Mr. 
Weingarten is manager of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Brooklyn agency. 





Illinois Commissioner 
Questions Federal Motives 


Illinois Director of Insurance Paul F. 
speaking before the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Chicago Insur- 
Agents Association, November 2, 
called on the administration at Wash- 
ington to reveal all the facts behind 
indicated moves for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over and supervise the in- 
surance business and collect premiums. 
Declaring that he had no quarrel over 
partnership between Government and 
business, Director Jones said “I must 
know whether it is a device whereby 
additional billions will be funneled into 
the Federal Treasury, to be spent for 
New Deal purposes and adventures.” 
Director Jones said that accomplishi- 
ments of the Illinois Department and ot 
all state departments “become futile and 
of no account if the foray of Federal 
‘rustlers’ into the field of states’ rights 
is successful. Today our Chief Execu- 
tive and the agencies of his Department 
are riding hard in their effort to rope 
and carry away the last great prize ol 
free enterprise—the industry of insur- 
ance.” 
Referring to the Atlanta case against 
198 fire insurance companies, Director 
Jones called attention to the fact that 
thirteen Chicago and Illinois insurance 
groups were named in the indictment. 


Jones, 


ance 





O. R. BESCH WITH EAGLE STAR 
The Eagle Star announces appoint- 
ment of Otto R. Besch of Des Moines 
as state agent for Iowa and Nebraska. 
He succeeds Robert M. Byrne whe re- 
signed to become vice president o! the 
Omaha Insurance Agency. Mr. Besch 
has had considerable experience in the 


rating and engineering phases of fre 
insurance following his graduation mn 
a fire protection engineering cours: at 
Armour Institute in 1928. He se ved 


for ten years in the general and sp: nk- 


lered departments of the Towa In-ut- 
ance Service Bureau. For the last ‘ve 
vears he has been with the Loyalty 


Group as special agent and state agent. 
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THEY ALSO SERVE - - 


who provide Insurance Protection 
to our Home Front. 






How splendidly our Naval and Air Forces, with those of 
our Allies, are furnishing the essential covering protection 
for convoys, invasion landings, and for our gallant Allied 
Armies on the field of battle. Ably too, are you — the 
Local Insurance Agents — and the Insurance Company 
Staffs providing essential protection for the supply base 
which supports our whole war effort — the Homes and 
Factories of America. And as the superb teamwork of all 
our armed forces is hastening the day of ultimate Victory, 
so too, is the day-by-day teamwork of the insurance 
forces ‘contributing to that Victory. Together, the Agents 
and the Insurance Companies are protecting the Home 
Front by providing insurance against Fires, Property 
Damage, Machinery Breakdowns, Production Stoppage 
and Personal Injury Accidents — and by serving as the 
sales and fiduciary agents for U.S. War Damage Insurance. 





The knowledge that Protection for the Home Front 
is essential to success on the Battle Front should inspire 
every insurance agent to see that there is no breach in his 
part of the line — that no individual, home or business in 
his territory is without adequate insurance protection 
against the increased hazards of these wartime days. 


The seven Fire and two Casualty companies of the 
well-known Commercial Union Group, one of the strong- 
est capital stock insurance organizations in the World, 
offer agents everywhere unsurpassed facilities and poli- 
cies to protect their clients. We pledge our fullest coop- 
eration and teamwork in the important service you are 
rendering to the cause of Victory. 


Prrerrrrritll 
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N. Y. State Chamber 
Supports Bailey Bill 


ALSO SUPERVISION BY STATES 
Commerce Chamber Hopes the Congress 
Will Protect Principle of Local 
Self Government 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York recently approved 
unanimously a resolution urging enact- 
ment of the Bailey-Van Nuys bill in 
Congress. Copies of the resolution and 
a report of the committee on insurance 
were sent to President Roosevelt and 
members of Congress. 

The resolution and report were pre- 
sented by Theodore M. Riehle, general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, as chairman of the committee, 
other members of which are Walter F. 
Beyer, wice president of the Home; 
Kdgar H. Boles, president of the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp.; Clement L. 
Despard, marine insurance broker, and 
Herbert B. Sexton, Johnson & Higgins. 
The report of the committee follows: 


Report of Committee 

“Your committee on insurance is par- 
ticularly concerned with the present ef- 
fort of the Federal Department of 
Justice to establish that insurance cor- 
porations are violating the Federal 
\nti-Trust Laws. It is alleged this 
violation arises from the fact that it 
has been the long and universal prac- 
tice throughout the States to establish 
uniform fire insurance rates and forms 
of coverage for equal hazards, all under 
the supervision of the State Department 
of Insurance, or similar state body. 

“The states long ago found that to per- 
mit uncontrolled competition as visioned 
by the Department of Justice, often re- 
sulted in insolvency of insuring com- 
panies and loss to the policyholders, for 
uncontrolled competition led some com- 
panies to make rates that violate the 
laws of average. It is only by coopera- 
tive action and uniformity of rates and 
practices, that financial soundness can 
be maintained, but it is this that the 
Department of Justice wishes to destroy. 

“In a case the Department recently 
tried in the United States District Court 
at Atlanta, against fire insurance com- 
panies in that locality, the court decided 
that the business of fire insurance is not 
interstate commerce, and that the inter- 
pretation of the act insisted upon by the 
Department of Justice would be a vio- 
lation of the tenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution providing that all 
powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government are reserved to the states 
and people. The decision further stated 
that the fifth and sixth amendments to 
the Constitution would also be violated. 

It is, howéver, understood that the 
Department of Justice intends to appeal 
this decision and that similar suits by 
the Department are contemplated in 
New York and California. Obviously, 
bringing the insurance business under 
the Anti-Trust Laws would nullify 
state regulations. 

Rates Long Fixed by Cooperation 

“It is now around seventy-five years 
since the case of Paul vs. Virginia was 
decided to the effect that insurance is 
not interstate commerce. Insurance is 
not a commodity produced or manufac- 
tured; and while the Sherman Act was 
passed in 1890, not until 1942 had it 
occurred to anyone that it applied to 
insurance, although the premium rates, 
etc., have long been fixed by cooperation 
and accord between the insurer corpo- 
rations. These rates, which are fixed 
according to hazards and the law of 
averages, are collected to pay losses and 
expenses. 

“It is generally agreed that bringing 
the insurance business under the Sher- 
man Act would leave state supervision 
without authority and result in con- 
fusion and disorganization throughout 
the insurance world. This business has 
long been efficiently managed by state 
insurance departments. Your commit- 
tee on insurance believes the Chamber 
should memorialize Congress to protect 


GEORGIA AGENTS MEET 
Executive Committee of Ass’n Discusses 
Unqual!'fied Agents, Compensation 
Plans and Congressional Bills 

Discussion of the West Virginia plan 
for controlling the appointment of un- 
qualified agents, also of the new work- 
men’s compensation rating plans, steps to 
aid the fight for legislation to free in- 
surance from the threat of federal regu- 
lation featured the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Georgia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the Atlanta 

siltmore recently. 

Plans providing for an individual check 
on each person licensed as a fire insur- 
ance agent in Georgia were made in the 
belief that, so far as the stock com- 
panies are concerned, protest over un- 
qualified appointments would largely cure 
the evil. All new licenses will be pub- 
lished in the Georgia Cracker, associa- 
tion journal, for the information of 
members. 

The proposal for retroactive rating of 
workmen’s compensation has struck a 
snag in the contention of the Georgia 
Industrial Board that the stock company 
plan involves discrimination against em- 
ployers with annual premiums of $500 
or less. The association committee re- 
ported that no solution appeared prob- 
able other than to carry the issue to 
court. 

Herman Haas, chairman of the South- 
ern Agents Conference, reported that 
much interest was shown in the con- 
ference at the Pittsburgh meeting of the 
National Association. On the basis of 
a request submitted by the Georgia 
Association a committee consisting of 
Tom O’Bery of North Carolina, Ed 
Moore of Alabama and Frank D. Moor 
of Florida, was named to discuss the 
question of contingent commissions with 
the companies. 

The committee unanimously instructed 
the association officers to continue ef- 
forts to make the association’s approval 
of the bill before Congress denying 
federal jurisdiction over insurance ef- 
fective. 

The committee voted to cooperate with 
the Civilian Defense organization in 
making available inspection service on 
war plants and other defense installa- 
tions. This was done on the basis of a 
request received from the War Depart- 
ment through the National Association. 


Bugbee Sees Public Getting 
Fire Prevention Minded 


Percy Bugbee, general manager of the 


National Fire Protection Association, 
said that the public is awakening to the 
importance of fire prevention in a talk 
made recently before a joint meeting 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the Chicago Junior Association 
of Commerce and the National Safety 
Council. Contributing to the improved 
attitude of the public were the follow- 
ing developments: 

(1) Widespread use of the incendiary 
bomb in fighting. 

(2) Participation in civilian defense 
activities, where the importance of fire 
prevention and control is stressed. 

(3) Difficulty of replacing and repair- 
ing fire damaged property. 

(4) The conservation program, which 
has cleared fire hazardous material from 
factories and from attics and closets of 
homes. 

The dark side of the present picture 
that he presented is the steady and 
“alarming” increase in industrial losses 
with serious effect on the war produc- 
tion program. 

“T have predicted before and will pre- 
dict again that we have many situations 
in this country where a fire could de- 
stroy enough war goods to affect the 
length of the war period. Such a fire 
or fires can happen. They are overdue,” 
Mr. Bugbee warned. 


the principle of local self government, 
and to legislate that nothing in the 
Sherman or Clayton Acts should be con- 
strued as applying to the insurance 
business.” 
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NEW JERSEY WOMEN MEET 


Crum of IUB Talks on Reporting Forms; 
Discussion Leaders Named for 
Auto Insurance Course 

The Insurance Women of New Jer- 
sey met on Thursday evening, October 
28. at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. 
Miss Dagmar Koed, president, presided. 
An informative talk on reporting forms 
was given by F. D. Crum, assistant sec- 
retary of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board, in the absence of T. D. McCarl 
who was ill. Registrations are being ac- 
cepted now for the automobile insur- 
ance course sponsored by the NAIA. The 
discussion leaders will be Roy Carlson, 
special agent of the American Insurance 
Company Group and Frank W. Cornish, 
assistant manager, N. J. department, 

3ankers Indemnity. 

November has been chosen as mem- 
bership drive month in conjunction with 
the drive held by the NATA throughout 
the country and each member has been 
asked to cooperate by soliciting at least 
one new member. 

Newly appointed chairmen of commit- 
tees are as follows: employment, Marie 
Papsun; education, Anne C. Dirion; 
good will, Gertrude Proehl; membership, 
Eve Tittel; character and ethics, Bertha 
Tomson; entertainment, M. Grace Don- 
ahue; legislature, Frances Pontura; pub- 
licity, Mildred De Piano; advisory 
board: Kay F. Dougherty, chairman; 
Ada V. Doyle, Cristine B. Nolan. Edi- 
tors of “Newsy Bits” are Kay Dough- 
erty and Claire E, McCurry. 





Exchange Honors Memory 
of Brink, Killed in Action 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change last week adopted a memorial 
resolution for Joseph H. Brink, Jr., ‘a 
member of the exchange staff, who was 
killed in action with the armed forces 
in Italy on October 14. A committee 
from the staff offering the resolution 
consisted of Percy E. Brown, chairman; 
Harry Moles and Laura Moser. 





SCHRAFFENBERGER TO RESIGN 

Following a feud with Fire Chief Bar- 
ney J. Houston, Louis G. Schraffen- 
berger, Cincinnati’s safety director, has 
submitted his resignation effective Jan- 
uary 1 to City Manager C. O. Sherrill. 
Mr. Schraffenberger declined to say 
why he quit, but it is reported that he 
will accept a similar position in an- 
other city. He is said to have been of- 
fered a post with an underwriters’ or- 
ganization, to do war plant inspection 
work, and also to become Cleveland, O 
safety director, if he wishes. 


PAVE THE PATH 
OF INVASION 


VERYWHERE our armed forces aie 
smashing the enemy back in the 
new aggressive war of INVASION. 

They are your sons, husband, broth- 
ers, sweetheart, father, relatives and 
friends. They ask only one thing—that 
you back them up ALL THE WAY. 

With Victory coming nearer, you must 
not fail our boys—your soldier, sailor or 
marine. You're not asked to give a cent 
—only to put every dollar you can scrape 
up into the world’s safest investment— 
War Bonds. 

Take it out of income, take it out of 
idle and accumulated funds. Start 
“scratching gravel” now! 


Insurance Company Utd. 
50 John Street, New York 


FISCHER WARNS ON COERCION 


Iowa Commissioner Says Lending Agen- 
cies Must Stop Forcing Borrower 
to Buy Insurance From Them 


Lending agencies that use “coercion” 
borrowers, forcing them to buy fire 
and automobile insurance from the lend- 
face loss of their insurance 
Iowa Com- 


ing agencies, 
license, Charles R. 
missioner of Insurance, announced. 

The Iowa Commissioner said the lend- 
ing agencies must quit using coercion or 
the Department will revoke their li- 
censes. 

Mr. Fischer said the borrower has the 
privilege of selecting his own insurance 
by taking it out from an insurance agency 
of his own choice and that the lending 
avency cannot require him to buy it 
through the lending agency. 

The Commissioner said the Dejart- 

ment has received numerous compla nts, 
both from agents and insureds, © om- 
plaining of coercion used by some ot 
the lending agencies. In some cases the 
agencies required the borrower to ca cel 
insurance he already had on his prop- 
erty and take out the insurance through 
the agency, it is said. 


Fischer, 





SCHEVING GOES TO SEATTL® 


William E. Scheving, for the past 
teen years a casualty underwrite: 
the Travelers Los Angeles office, 
been transferred to Seattle to take 
the duties of Lewis P. Kelly, who ' 
signed to become manager of the newly 
established Seattle service offices of -\é 
tional Automobile. 
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Cargo War Risk Rates Lowered Again; 


Underwriters Getting Larger Volume 


Pacific ports and Australa- 
sia via the Pacific Ocean were reduced 


Confirmation of recent official state- 
ments as to the improving situation in 
ie war at sea was announcement by 
jarine insurance underwriters in this 
iarket late last week of further drastic 
:eductions on cargo war risk rates. In- 
Jicative of the downward trend in war 
isk rates over the last fifteen months 
the fact that the highest published 
rate at the present time is on ship- 
nents to and from Turkey, beyond 
lersin, not beyond Istanbul, where the 
rate is 9%. In August, 1942, the pub- 
lished schedule included rates as high 
5 30%, this latter rate being applicable 
on voyages between the United States 
and the East Coast of India. The pres- 
ent rate on this latter voyage is 8%. 

\ much larger percentage of war risk 
insurance on cargo exports is expected 
to be placed with commercial under- 
writers not only because of lower rates 
but also because the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration is no longer issuing rate 
schedules on exports, which means there 
is no rate differential in favor of the 
WSA as existed when submarine sink- 
ings were high and marine underwriters 
had to charge very high rates. 

As a matter of fact, with the WSA 
underwriting war risks at the same 
rates as commercial underwriters, total 
charges to buyers will be higher if in- 
surance is bought from the Govern- 
ment. This is true because the com- 
mercial underwriters’ rates include 
brokerage commissions whereas those 
insuring with the WSA have to pay 
brokerage fees in addition to the quoted 
Government rate. 

The WSA, however, will continue to 
issue its schedules on import war risk 
rates. Many of these rates are so- 
called subsidy rates, lower than experi- 
ence justifies, the Government aiming 
not to raise certain commodity prices 
here by loading import charges with 
high insurance rates. Consequently com- 
mercial underwriters will not be able 
yet to compete with the Government on 
many of the import risks. 


Hull War Risk Remains with WSA 


On hulls also the Government is re- 
taining war risk business. Hulls were 
the first ocean marine war risks to be 
assumed by the WSA after the United 
States entered the war, due to the large 
losses but despite major improvements 
in handling the submarine peril, it is 
not believed yet that the danger is so 
reduced as to turn back war risk in- 
surance of hulls to commercial under- 
writers generally. 

The present reduction in cargo rates 
by commercial underwriters, were par- 
ticularly large on the voyages between 
the United States and Canada and on 
Pacific Coast Western Hemisphere voy- 
‘ges, where the rates in many instances 
vere cut in half and in some cases re- 
luced to one-third of the original rate. 
Xeductions were also made on some of 
he longer voyages, but these reductions 
vere not as large, as will be seen from 

e following examples :— 

United States to and from West Africa 
ot South of Lobito, rate reduced from 
% to 4%%. On voyages between the 
‘nited States and West Africa South 
‘ Lobito, South Africa and West Africa 
iot North of Beira, rate reduction from 
“% to 5%. On voyages between the 
nited States and East Africa North 
i Beira South of the Gulf of Aden, 
ie rate was reduced from 7% to 6%. 

The rate on shipments from U. 
tlantic and Gulf ports via Panama to 
‘ustralasia and vice versa was reduced 
irom 5% to 4% and on voyages be- 





tween U. S. 


from 4% to 3%. 
between 


from 4% to 3Y%U%. 
Greenland Rate 14% 


The rate on voyages between 


in half, the rate going from 


1%. 


from 4% to 3%. 


The rate between U. S. Gulf 


America was cut in half, 


ments between U. S. Atlantic ports and 
the West Indies, the North 
South America, Mexico and Central 
America and the West Coast of South 
America, the rate being reduced from 
2% to 1%. 

On certain short voyages even lower 
rates were named, as, for example, on 
shipments between the North Coast of 
Cuba or the Bahama Islands and the 


The rate on voyages 
the United States and Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay were reduced 


the 
United States and Greenland was cut 
3% to 
The rate on voyages between the 
United States and Iceland was reduced 


ports 
and the West Indies, the North Coast 
of South America, and Mexico, Central 
America and the West Coast of South 
the former 
rate of 14% being reduced to %4%. 
Similar reductions were made on ship- 


Coast of 


East Coast of Florida not 
Jacksonville, or the West 
Florida not North of Tampa, 


North of 
Coast of 
where a 


rate of 4% was made. On shipments 
between the U. S. Golf and Cuba, the 
rate was reduced from 1% to %’4%. On 


shipments between U. S. Atlantic ports 
and Canada Atlantic and Newfoundland, 
the rate was re to 4%, the pre- 
vious rate being 14% not South of 
New York and 2% Sah of New York. 
The rate on shipments between U. S. 


Gulf ports and Canada Atlantic and 
Newfoundland was reduced from 2% 
to 1%. 


The rate on U. S. Pacific coastwise 
voyages and voyages between U. S. 
Pacific ports and Canadian Pacific ports 
was reduced from 4% to 4% and the 
rate on voyages between U. S. and 

Canada Pacific and the West Coast of 
South America was reduced from 4% 
to “UM. 

The rates on U. S. Atlantic coastwise 
voyages were also drastically reduced, 
the base rate of 2% being reduced to 
%%, with rates as low as 4% being 
named on certain voyages, as, for ex- 
ample, voyages between New York and 
Eastport, Maine, via the Long Island 
Sound and Cape Cod Canal route and 
U. S. Gulf coastwise voyages where 
rates were named of 4%. 





NOVA SCOTIA INSTITUTE 


H. Churchill-Smith has been elected 
president of the 1943-44 term of the In- 
surance Institute of Nova Scotia. Hon- 
orary president is A. W. Duffus; vice- 
presidents, W. A. Affleck, A. Crease, 
P. R. Jack, R. A. Major, D. K. McDer- 
maid, E. L. Miller; executve committee, 
H. F. Bethel, J D. Collins, Miss G. 
Faulkner, A. J. Haliburton, C. E. Hub- 
ley, R. M. Kelley, J. G. Simpson, H. R. 
Snuggs. 





Faulty Navigation of Master Held 
Not Due to Negligence of Owner 


The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
has affirmed the decree of the Federal 
District Court for Maryland in the pro- 
ceeding im admiralty for exemption 
from liability, combined with proceed- 
ing for limitation of liability brought 
by the owntr of the British steamship 
Temple Bar, in which the Continental 
Ins. Co. claimed for cargo loss. The 
District Court dismissed the claim (45 
F. Supp. 608); the appeal was by the 
claimant. 

The steamship was chartered in Feb- 
ruary, 1939, by its owner to carry a full 
cargo of scrap steel from ports in Flor- 
ida to ports in Japan. The charterer 
was a limited liability company of New 
York. The route taken in March from 
Florida was by Port Royal, Jamaica, 
and Comox, Vancouver Island, B. C. 
To reach this port it was necessary to 
pass along the coast of Oregon and 
Washington. While off the coast of 
Washington the Temple Bar stranded 
on the Quillabute Needle Rock, off 
James Island Light, and the vessel, ex- 
cept for some equipment, and the cargo 
were lost. 

The charter party provided that the 
contract should be subject to the Har- 
ter Act, and that the contract be sub- 
jected to the provisions of the Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act of April 16, 
1936, and invalidated any terms of the 
charter so far as repugnant thereto. 

The insurance company claimed that 
the stranding was caused by unsea- 
worthiness of the ship in a number of 
particulars and also by the shipowner’s 
lack of diligence to make it seaworthy. 
The shipowner contended that the ac- 
cident was caused solely, by the negli- 
gence of the master in the navigation 
of the. ship. 

Alleged Failure to Provide Charts 

Failure of the owner was charged 
to provide the ship as part of its essen- 
tial equipment with the 1935 edition of 
the British Admiralty Chart No. 2531 
for the North American coast from 


Cape Mendocino to Vancouver Island. 
In its place the ship had on board the 
1920 edition, corrected to 1938. This 
was claimed as being defective as show- 
ing fewer depth marks than the later 
edition, was without the location of 
James Island Light and contained mis- 
information as to variation. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals sus- 
tained the District Court in finding that 
none of these defects contributed to 
the stranding or interfered with the 
proper navigation of the ship, for the 
reasons given by both courts, and that 
“the District Court was justified in find- 
ing that the master could have navi- 
gated in safety with the charts on 
board, because he only had to take 
soundings, and, if he found himself in 
diminishing depths, to draw off to the 
west.” 

Other Equipment 


Both courts agreed that the evidence 


did not sustain charges that other 
equipment was insufficient, as, for ex- 
ample, sounding machine, compasses, 


necessity for the 1935 editions of the 
West Coast by Central American and 
United States Pilot, or a Light List, 
issued by the British Admiralty. 

Both courts held that the evidence 
showed that the disaster was due to 
faulty navigation by the master of the 
ship. The stranding came about be- 
cause of a strong current which carried 


the vessel from thirteen to fourteen 
miles East of her course. It would not 
have occurred, however, it was held, 


“had the master taken the precaution, 
required by good seamanship, to check 
the position of the ship as it proceeded 
northerly in its course off the coast. 
* * * He apparently assumed, con- 
trary to the disclosures of the standard 
publications at hand, that he would en- 
counter no current that would divert 
him from his course.” 
Knowledge of Local Conditions 
The claimant’s charge of negligence 








BOSTON SEVENTY YEARS OLD 
Was Incorporated November 9, 1873, as 
Boston Marine Insurance Co.; 
Adopted Present Name in 1898 
The Boston Insurance Co. last week 
commemorated its seventieth anniver- 
sary, having been incorporated as the 
Boston Marine Insurance Co. on 
November 9, 1873, with a capital of 
$300,000. It actually began business 
January 20, 1874, writing only marine 
insurance. In 1886 it was authorized 
to write fire insurance but did not com- 
mence writing that class until April of 
1896. Two years later in 1898 its pres- 

ent title was adopted. 

The Boston was organized by Ran- 
some B. Fuller and a group of Boston 
merchants. Mr. Fuller had been attor- 
ney for a group of underwriters known 

s “Maine Lloyds” and was experienced 
i marine underwriting. The company’s 
business at first was largely the insur- 
ing of hulls, freights and cargoes of 
square-rigged ships, barks and _ brigs 
trading in all parts of the world and 
of schooners principally employed in 
the coastwise and West Indian trades. 
Steamers were then few in’number for 
the windjammer had not yet given place 
to the steam liner and tramp vessels. 

The Boston throughout the years has 
kept in step with the progress of trans- 
portation and construction in its writ- 
ing of marine, fire automobile and allied 
lines. In 1902, it wrote the first auto- 
mobile insurance policy in the United 
States. 


Yorkshire Canadian Megr., 


Douglas Connie, to Retire 


Douglas Connie, manager for the 
Caledonian in Canada, with offices at 
Montreal, is retiring from active duties 
with the Caledonian and Caledonian- 
American at the end of December after 
thirty-two years of service. Mr. Connie 
joined the Caledonian in 1911, was ap- 
pointed manager of the northwest 
branch in Winnipeg in 1912, remaining 
there until 1930, when he was appointed 
to his present position. 

Directors have appointed Reginald L. 
Young to succeed Mr. Connie effective 
as of January 1. Mr. Young, who is 
inspector for the companies in Ontario, 








joined the companies in 1937. Prior to 
that he served the General Accident 
Fire & Life in Toronto. Mr. Connie 


is being retired on pension. 


Ulreich in Ocean Marine 
With Commercial Union 


The Commercial Union 
nounces the transfer of 
from the inland marine department to 
the ocean marine department of the 
company at 123 William Street, New 
York City. Mr. Ulreich has been with 
the Commercial Union for over fourteen 
years and for the past several years has 
been underwriter of its metropolitan 
all risks and inland marine department. 
He assumed his new duties on Novem- 
ber 15. 


Assurance an- 
John Ulreich 





of the carrier at the beginning of the 
voyage “in manning the vessel with a 
master wholly unskilled on the route 
and ignorant of the local conditions 
normally to be expected in the course 
of the voyage” was discussed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and prior 
cases on the subject reviewed. The 
court then concluded: “If, as in the 
case at bar, a master, qualified in other 
respects, is placed in command, and if 
he is supplied with charts and publica- 
tions sufficient to enable a competent 
man safely to navigate the ship, it is 
not necessary that he should have prior 
knowledge of local conditions, and lack 
of it will not cause the ship to be un- 
seaworthy. 

“It may be added, 


that in the case 


at bar not only the master qualified 
for his position, but the first officer 
held a master’s license and had had 


previous experience in navigating the 
waters of the west coast of the United 


States.” The Temple Bar, 137 F. 2d 293. 
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Reaffirm Principles Of 
Comp. Claims Practice 


ACTION BY C. & S. EXECUTIVES 


State Industrial Commissioners, Agents, 
Adjusters, Receive Details on This 
Move; Member Cos. Pledged 


One of the forward-looking — steps 
taken in recent weeks by member com- 


panies of the Association of Casualty 


& Surety Executives has been to re- 


state and reaffirm their traditional 
principles governing insurance claims 
management and practice in the field 


of workmen's compensation insurance. 
Coming at a time when the unprecedent 
employment and a 
the 


concern to. all 


extent of wartime 


consequent increase in number of 


accidents has been of 


companies, this 


through- 


responsible insurance 


move has won commendation 
out the country. 

All state industrial commissioners, it 
is learned, have received full details ot 
the “Statement of Principles,” and the 
1 Acting State Industrial Com- 
missioner Michael J. Murphy of New 
York has confirmed a report that the 
Association member companies, through 
Assistant General Manager J. Dewey 
Dorsett, have reasserted a desire to 
cooperate with the Department of 
Labor in adequate enforcement of work- 
men’s compensation laws. 


Wide Circulation Given 


Inquiry at the association’s headquar- 
ters this week revealed that industrial 
commissioners of all the states have 
been notified of the important action 
taken; that copies of the “Stat mert 
of Principles” have been distributed by 
the member companies to all employcs 


office of 


and others, including independ nt ad- 
justers having anything to do wt" 
settlement of compensation claims. Also 


association, in- 
offices, ha 


that the staff of the 
cluding its three branch 
promised to keep closely in touch with 
the industrial commissioners and ad 
justers in the field and bring any in- 
fraction of the principles to the atten- 
tion of association headquarters. 

In his letter to the industrial com 
missioners Mr. Dorsett put special em- 
phasis on article No. 7 of the “State 
ment of Principles” which instructs. all 
company employes and adjus‘ers to co 
operate fully with the agencies adminis- 


tering the workmen’s compensation 
laws and maintain regular contact with 
them so that they may promptly re 


ceive any complaints or criticisms. Said 
Mr. Dorsett: “To this I would like to 
add my own assurance that we will we!- 
come your assistance in bringing to our 
attention any failure on the part of 
adjusters or others to measure up to 
the high standard of our principles in 


the field of workmen's compensation.” 
Nine Principles Set Forth 
The nine principles set forth by the 


association “which must be followed by 
all who are responsible for the payment 
of workmen's compensation claims” are 
highspotted as follows: 


1. All legitimate claims should be — paid 
promptly and_ fully In order to accomplish 
this, an immediate investigation of the facts and 
coverage should be 1 race upon receipt of note 
of injury As far as possible, all questions 


should be covered thoroughly in first intervi ws 
If any doubt exists as to the amount due, the 
claimant should be paid the sum which, in the 


judgment of the claims representative, fairly 


the value of the claim, subject to 


found 


represents 


whatever subsequent adjustment may be 


reniembered 


It should 
that reccipt of a 
due is of 


always be 
check on the 


necessary, 
compensation 
day it is great importance to the 
claimant. 

2. A. frank 
adopted toward all claimants. 

3. The 
possible 


and friendly attitude should be 
attention 
States 


select the 


best medical and surgical 


should be provided in those 
carriers to 


The 


whose laws permit the 


physician and surgeon. physician should 


never feel that he must favor the carrier to 
retain its bus_ness. 

4. Only when necessary should cases go to 
hcarings. Full use of informal conferences 


should be made 


5. Vayments should be made directly to bene- 


ficiaries and through the employer only when 


that 
6. Employers should be given every assistance 


method will expedite receipt of payment. 


adequate understanding of the 


of the 


in obtaining 


proper operation workmen’s compensa- 


tion system, 
7. There should be complete cooperation with 
the agencies administering workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

8. Dishonest 
to defraud, 
is concluded that the 

9 The 


companies in the 


fought. Intent 
before it 


claims should be 


however, should be clear 


claimant is dishonest. 
insurance 


and effi- 


cient administration of workmen’s compensation 


exacting responsibilities of 


proper, economical 


laws must be freely accepted by those engaged 


in claims management. 


OSTER IS ACTING MANAGER 

Fred H. Oster, assistant manager of 
the Denver branch office of American 
Surety Co. and New York Casualty Co., 
has been appointed acting manager ef- 
fective December 1. He will succeed D. 
L. Clark who has resigned. 


MARTINEAU APPOINTED DEPUTY 


N. Y. Superintendent Dineen Names 
Syracuse Insurance Attorney to Head 
New York City Office 


Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
FE. Dineen announces the appointment 
of Walter F. Martineau of Syracuse as 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance in 
charge of the New York City office. 
Mr. Martineau attended elementary 
school and Holy Rosary High School 
in Syracuse. He was graduated from 
Syracuse University with an A.B. de- 
gree in 1925 and from Syracuse Uni- 
versity Law School with an LL.B. de- 
gree in 1927. Upon graduation from 
law school he became associated with 
the law firm of McCurn & Yehle, whcre 
he remained until Leo J. Yehle became 
judge of the Children’s Court in Syra- 
cuse. The firm was reorganized under 
the name of McCurn, Farnham & Mar- 
tineau. In 1934, when the senior part- 
ner, Francis D. McCurn, became Su- 
preme Court Justice, the firm was re- 


organized under its present name of 
Farnham & Martineau. 


Mr. Martineau has been trial counsel 
in the Syracuse area for Globe Indem- 
nity, Metropolitan Casualty, Commer- 
cial Casualty and Glens Falls Indemnity. 
He has also been associate counsel for 
the law firm of White & Shinaman, 
which represented in the Syracuse area 
the Metropolitan Life and the New 
Amsterdam Casualty. During the last 
fifteen years Mr. Martineau has repre- 
sented those companies in litigation. 


EUGENE BREEN RECOVERING 

Eugene Breen, manager of the broker- 
age and service department of the New 
York City office of the Automobile and 
Standard Fire, is recovering from an 
operation which he underwent at Doc- 
tors Hospital last week. 
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Fondiller Honored by 
Casualty Actuaries 

AT ANNUAL MEETING IN N._ y. 

H. J. Ginsburgh Elected President; jin. 


pressive Luncheon Tribute to Secr»- 
tary-Treas. 25 Years in This Posi 


Annual meeting of the Casualty Aciu- 
arial Society on November 17 at H> tel 
Biltmore, New York, was featured by 
the election of Harold J. 
American Mutual Liability vice presi- 
dent, as the president succeeding Ralph 


Ginsbureh, 





RICHARD FONDILLER 


H. Blanchard of Columbia University, 
and the impressive recognition given to 
Richard Fondiller, secretary-treaurer, in 
honor of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
in this post. President-elect Ginsburgh 
unfortunately could not be present to 
receive his new honor but Mr. Fondiller 
had one of the happiest days of his 
long career as a consulting actuary. 
Election of officers, reading of formal 
papers and retiring President Blanch- 
ard’s address occupied the morning ses- 
sion. The presidential address, “Insur- 
ance Research” is reviewed on another 
page. Supporting Mr. Ginsburgh in the 
coming year will be Albert Z. Skelding, 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, and Charles J. Haugh, Na- 
tional Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters, 
both of whom were re-elected vice pres- 
idents. Mr. Fondiller was_ re-elected 
secretary-treasurer and, as Mr. Blanch- 
ard epressed it, “will start his second 
twenty-five years of service.” C. W 
Hobbs, commissioners’ special repre- 
sentative in New York, continued as 
editor and Thomas O. Carlson, whose 
brother is Lt.-Colonel Evans Carlson, 
U. S. Marine of Guadalcanal fame, con- 
tinues as librarian of the society. 


Fifteen Members in the Service 


Three new members of the council 
were also elected: Harry V. William 
Hartford Accident; William R. Willia 
son, Social Security Board, whose for- 
mal paper is reviewed on another pa:e¢; 
and Thomas F. Tarbell, Travelers. New- 
ly admitted fellow by examination is 
Samuel M. Ross, National Bureau, which 
brings the society roster up to 282 mein- 
bers consisting of 159 fellows and '23 





associates. Payment of dues will be 
waived for the fifteen members in 1!:¢ 
service. 


Nearly 100 members of the society aid 
officials of companies and organizations 
were on hand for the luncheon at which 
Mr. Fondiller was in the spotlight. 
rangements were handled by James 
Cahill, Compensation Rating Board, ad 
Charles M. Graham, State Insuran 
Fund. Prominent among the compa:y 
executives attending were G. F. Miche'!- 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Conkling, Price Q@ Webb Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary at Chicago 


rhe fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
inv of Conkling, Price & Webb, Chicago 
neral agency, was celebrated with a 
‘ner at the Union League Club, Chi- 
co, November 16. The firm is one of 
the old time general agencies which has 
nducted its activities along strictly 
neral agency lines. Throughout the 
vears, it has occupied a position of 
estcem, not only in Chicago, but 
throughout the entire country. Lew H. 
Webb, manager of the general agency, 
is now serving his second term as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents. 

The agency was organized in 1893 by 
some men connected with the office of 
James W. Nye, general agent of the 
American Casualty & Surety of Balti- 
more, which had just failed. 

George D. Webb was chief clerk, Lew 
H. Webb was bookkeeper. B. H. Conk- 
ling and Fred A. Price were office 
brokers. W. G. Kress, manager of the 
bond department of Conkling, Price & 
Webb, was office boy in the Nye 
agency. 


2.78 


12 


London Guarantee Enters Agency 


The London Guarantee & Accident 
Co. which had entered this country just 
a year previous, became interested in 
the firm of Conkling, Price & Webb, 
and appointed it as general agent and 
manager of its Western department, 
which connection the agency has con- 
tinued for the entire fifty years of its 
existence. 

Conkling, Price & Webb was first 
located in the Manhattan Building on 
Dearborn Street, where the London 
Guarantee then had its head office in 
this country. In 1894 the agency moved 
to the New York Life Building, now at 
39 South La Salle Street, and was one 


of the first tenants. The agency has 
been quartered in the Insurance Ex- 
change since it was opened in 1912. 

Conkling, Price & Webb is still the 
largest single agency of the London 
Guarantee & Accident. It has also rep- 
resented the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland as general agent in Chicago 
and Cook County for thirty-seven years 
under the management of William G. 
Kress. In 1940 it established a life in- 
surance department, securing the John 
Hancock Life through the William 
House Agency in Chicago, and last year 
it produced more than a million dollars 
of life insurance. 

George Webb Was Manager 

In the establishing of this firm, George 
D. Webb acted as manager, with 
Messrs. Conkling and Price devoting 
their energies to the production of busi- 
ness. The firm was built with a firm 
foundation and committed to the idea 
that it was necessary to build up the 
men in its organization. 

With the passing of George D. Webb, 
Mr. Price and Mr. Conkling, Lew H. 
Webb, brother of George Webb, as- 
sumed the active management of the 
agency. The present firm is composed 
of Lew H. Webb, Lawrence W. Zon- 
sius, who has been active with the firm 
for thirty-two years and is regarded as 
an authority on compensation insurance, 
and William T. Cline, manager of the 
credit insurance department. 

All the Conkling, Price & Webb peo- 
ple are experienced in the business and 
have been in it for many years. The 
junior men who share in the results are 
Harold W. Giff, casualty underwriter; 
William C. Wigand, auditor; Kyle 
Simpson, Illinois state agent, London 
Guarantee, and Leslie J. Carpenter, of- 
fice manager. 





OFFER FOR LINCOLN FIRE 


Markel Service, Inc., Would Buy All 

Outstanding Preferred and Com- 

mon Stock at $5 a Share 

Stockholders of the Lincoln Fire have 
been informed by President A. T. 
Tamblyn that Markel Service, Inc., has 
offered to buy the Lincoln Fire on be- 
half of itself and the American Fidelity 
& Casualty of Richmond, Va. The 
Southern interests have offered to buy 
all outstanding preferred stock of the 
Lincoln Fire at $5 a share and all or 
any part of the presently authorized 
common stock at $5 a share also. Ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the outstanding 
shares is needed to complete the trans- 
action, Already the holders of all of the 
pr ‘ferred stock and more than 50% of 
the common stock have indicated that 
; wil accept the offer, Mr. Tamblyn 


J | notifying stockholders of the offer, 
Mr. Tamblyn called their attention to 
the fact that by reason of amendments 
to the New York insurance law, all in- 
surance companies transacting the class 
o! business which the Lincoln Fire is 
authorized to transact must, on and 
atter January 1, 1944, have a paid-in 
capital of at least $250,000 in order to 
N "tinue such a business. Inasmuch as 
the capital of the Lincoln Fire is now 
rv $210,000, Mr. Tamblyn pointed out 

it is necessary to increase it by 

100 before the year-end. : 

he directors have called a special 
nivcting of stockholders to vote upon 
increase of capital stock, reclassifi- 
on of preferred shares and a change 
in the name of the corporation. The 
required capital increase is being ef- 
ted by an increase in the par value 


North Carolina Agents 
Hold Regional Meetings 


Bringing members closer to their na- 
tional and state affiliates, the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents is holding a series of twelve 
meetings into which agents are being 
assembled in such way as to reach 
practically the entire membership. 
Opening on November 8, at Asheville, 
Secretary S. G. Otstot reported on high 
lights of the recent national convention. 
Insurance Commissioner William  S. 
Hodges discussed phases of supervision 
H. Pierce North, of New York, out- 
lined plans and activities of the Business 
Development Office, and Chairman Ed- 
ward Rawlings, Raleigh, brought greet- 
ings and offers of cooperation from the 
North Carolina Field Club. 

Vice President Thomas Woodward, 
of Wilson, presided at the opening 
session, with discussion of general 
problems, the national programs and 
auto collision coverage entered into. 





of the 10,000 shares of preferred stock 
from $1 to $5 per share and concurrent- 
ly therewith the purchaser of the pre- 
ferred stock has agreed to make a 
further contribution of $90,000. The 
dividend of the preferred stock will then 
be 70 cents per annum, cumulative, 
representing 5% of the total amount 
paid in, and the amount payable on re- 
demption or liquidation will be $14 per 
share, the exact amount per share con- 
tributed by the preferred stock. 

The Lincoln Fire was incorporated in 
1923 under laws of New York with a 
paid-up capital of $400,000. It has been 
inactive in the direct writing field for 
a number of years. 


. 


IW ashburn’s Son in Thick Of 


Battle at Bougainville 


Major Richard T. Washburn, U. S. 
Marines, the 26-year old son of Cyrus 
C. Washburn, Pacific Coast manager, 
Preferred Accident, has been in the 
thick of the fighting at Bougainville in 
the Southwest Pacific where the U. S. 
Marines successfully established a 
beachhead late last week. Major Wash- 
burn, as executive officer of the famous 
Carlson Raiders, was in the first wave 
that hit the Bougainville beach, accord- 
ing to information received by his 
father. 

These are anxious days for Cyrus 
Washburn who hasn’t heard from his 
son since October 1. His second oldest, 
Robert P., is a private first class in 
the Army. Cy himself was an officer in 
the Yankee Division in World War I, 
being honorably discharged as captain 
and regimental adjutant. 





New Hampshire ——_—e Elect 
Eunice A. Wood President 


Eunice A. Wood, Dover, was elected 
president of the New Hampshire Insur- 
ance Women’s League at its. sixth 
annual meeting held jointly with the 
New Hampshire Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Manchester, November 2. 
Margaret Challis, Concord, was elected 
vice president and Katherine Donovan, 
Concord, secretary-treasurer. Helen T. 
Meehan, Manchester, founder of the 
league, was elected honorary president 
and permanent ex officio member of the 
board of directors. Following are the 
county directors: 

Louise Morin, Laconia, Belknap Coun- 
tv; Mrs. Lucia B. Lakin, North Con- 
way, Carroll; Doris C. Lydon, Berlin, 
Coos; Edna Abercrombie, Lebanon, 
Grafton; Mrs. Marie Lapointe, Clare- 
mont, Cheshire and Sullivan; Geraldine 
Sinville, Manchester, Hillsborough; Mrs. 
Alice A. Nasser, Concord, Merrimack; 
Edith Shannon, Portsmouth, Rocking- 
ham, and Marjorie Nelson, Rochester, 
Stratford. 





Casualty 


Fred J. Hacey Commander Of 
Legion Post 1081, New York 


Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, New York, was elected 
commander of Insurance Post 1081, 
American Legion, at its annual meeting 
November 16 at Fraunces Tavern, New 
York. He previously served as first vice 
commander in charge of entertainment. 
Other officers elected are as follows: 
Kdward A. Quinlan of Bigham, Englar, 
Jones & Houston, first vice commander, 
who has done an outstanding job this 
vear in membership building; William 
I. Brill. Globe & Rutgers, second vice 
commander; Michael H. Miller of 
Rathemacher & Muller Agency, third 
vice commander; Charles A. Lohmuller, 
Fireman’s Fund, finance officer; John 
C. Getty, Pacific Fire, adjutant; Lang- 
don S. Garnar, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty, historian. 

Newly elected welfare officer is Burtis 
F. Thompson, Employers’ Liability; 
judge advocate, Joseph FE. Stearns; 
chaplain, Rev. Dr. Carl Podin; sergeants 
at arms: Donald K. Pollack and Charles 
Ziegler, and assistant sergeants at arms, 
Charles P. Jensen and Frank Campman. 
The post now has nearly 500 members, 
largest roster since its organization. 
More than 100 have joined this year, 
fifteen of them being veterans of the 
present war. 


Fred J. Hacey, 


ARMY PX INSURANCE CHANGE 
Sixth Service Command, 
with thirty-four post exchanges in 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, has 
cancelled 292 separate insurance policies 
on the exchanges and supplanted them 
with a single broad form comprehensive 
policy for each exchange. The insur- 
ance is being written by the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine and St. Paul-Mercury 
Indemnity. Premium charges will be 
about $80,000, or $13,000 less than under 
the old plan. Local agents who have 
been handling the business will con- 
tinue to have it for each exchange. The 
policy covers fire, marine, fidelity and 
bonds and several casualty lines. 


The Army 





Actuaries 


Honor Fondiller 


(Continued from Page 32) 


bacher, Great American Indemnity, and 
Sanford B. Perkins, Travelers, both past 
presidents of the society. Two brothers 
who have risen high in life insurance 
executive ranks were on hand: William 
J. Graham, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and Thompson B. Graham, 
Metropolitan Life, both long-time fel- 
lows of the society. Interestingly, Gra- 
ham Donald, the late brother-in-law of 
William J., was a noted actuary in Scot- 
land, having been managing director of 
the Scottish Provident Institute of 
Edinburgh at the time of his death and 
a past president of the Scottish Fac- 
ulty of Actuaries. Joseph Collins, rat- 
ing bureau chief of the New York In- 
surance Department, was also present; 
the absence of his chief, Superintendent 
Dineen was regretted. 


Pinney and Hobbs in Fine Form 


Sydney D. Pinney, Travelers, a past 
president of the society, and C. W. 
Hobbs, upon whom President Blanchard 
conferred the title of poet laureate, were 
picked to tell Mr. Fondiller of the 
esteem with which he is held by his 
contemporaries. Both were in fine fet- 
tle. Mr. Pinney indulged in a fun-pok- 
ing play on the question: “What is so 
peculiar about an actuary?” In turn 
Mr. Hobbs produced a masterpiece in 
verse highspotting the long, faithful ca- 
reer of Mr. Fondiller. Cleverly he 
called attention to the society’s gifts 
to its secretary-treasurer—a handsome 
traveling bag, a desk set and what was 
described as “the third Fondiller prize.” 
Then Harmon T. Barber, Travelers, in- 
troduced a motion that a committee of 
three be named to prenare a resolution 
in tribute to Mr. Fondiller and that an 
engrossed copy of it be presented to 
him. This was unanimously passed. 

In appreciative response Mr. Fondiller 





hoped that he would be able to serve for 
many years to come. He said he had 
seen a procession of all the president: 
down to date, and even before his pres 
ent office he held the post of editor for 
three years. “I’m vied to have had a 
part in building an organization which 
will continue as long as there is an in- 
surance business,” he said. He noted 
particularly the younger men in_ the 
society’s membership “who will take our 
places” and he indicated that they would 
be given every encouragement to ad- 
vance. 

Most of the afternoon session was de- 
voted to the off-the-record discussion 
of “Post-War Rating Problems,” led by 
Vice President Charles J. Haugh. 


George E. : Cleal Chairman 
New England Advisory Bd. 


George E. Clark of Lisbon, N. H., 
was elected chairman of the New Eng- 
land Advisory Board at a meeting held 
in Boston last week. Henry E. Davis 
of Providence, past president of the 
Rhode Island Association, is vice chair- 
man, and Arthur H. Clarke of Boston 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Clarke is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity’s directors 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
60 cents a share on-capital stock of the 
company, payable December 15 to stock 
holders of record December 6. 


HAMMERLEIN| BUYS ESTATE 

George R. Hammerlein, head of the 
insurance agency bearing his name, has 
purchased an estate in Glen Acres, Am- 
berly Village, just outside Cincinnati. 
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Casualty Actuarial Society Annual Meeting 





Blanchard Suggests Research Bureau 
Conducted With Scientific Approach 


Actuarial Society President Says Value of Such Organization 
Should Not Be Tested by Immediate Usefulness; 
Cites Possible Spheres of Activity 


organization 
toward im- 
carriers and 


Setting up a_ research 


with a scientific approach 


provement of insurance 


their ywoduct and development of the 


analysis which would furnish a_ basis 


for making these improvements under- 
recommended by Ralph 


insurance, 


standable was 
H. Blanchard, 
Columbia University, 
address before the 
Society in New York, November 17. 
Mr. Blanchard said that the insur- 
scientific 


professor of 
in his presidential 


Casualty Actuarial 


based on 
refined and 
applica- 


ance business is 
principles, “more or less 
their 
“actuarial 


more or less abused in 


tion.” In fire insurance, 
theory is applied only in the crudest 
way with a view to aggregate financial 
loss; in life insurance and workmen's 
compensation insurance it is an effec- 
tive and recognized tool.” 

He declared that in all fields except 
life, actuarial science has been used al- 
most entirely as a means to immediate 
ends and that its extensive development 
and application in compensation and 
its considerable use in other important 
casualty lines have been brought about 
largely by the necessity of justifying 
rates and reserves and by competitive 
compulsion. He said that little has been 
attempted and less accomplished in the 
way of investigation for the purpose of 
learning more about insurance without 
reference to pressing practical problems. 


Scientific Approach 


Although much is said of insurance 
as a science, Mr. Blanchard said, the 
scientific approach has not been gener- 
ally accepted and the process of meet- 
ing problems with unstudied figures 
and loose reasoning means the same 
problems are recurrent. He said they 
may be forced under cover from time 
to time but if they are not attacked 
with accurate and full information and 
with sound reasoning, they are not 
solved and “will appear again to plague 


us.” 


With respect to his proposal for a 
research department, Mr. Blanchard 
said: 


“I suggest that insurance interests 
would do well to set up a research or- 
ganization whose function would be to 
study thought and practice in all 
phases of insurance and to report facts 
and conclusions. Such an organization 
should not be available for the solution 
of current problems nor for accumula- 
tion of ammunition to support precon- 
ceived positions. Its spirit should be 
that of the scientist, rather than that of 
the executive whose prime interest is 
in current results. This is not to say 
that research should be impractical— 
its only justification would be that of 
usable results for insurer and insured. 
My point is that its value should not 
be tested by immediate practical use- 
fulness nor should it be called upon to 
support competitive or other contro- 
versial activity. 

Practical in- Long Run 


To be practical in the long run—to 
achieve significance and results in terms 
of information, thought, and practice— 
a research organization should concern 
itself with much that is impractical over 
the short term. Its only short term test 
should be unbiased and competent study 
of insurance problems. It should be 
critical in the sense of seeking accur- 





RALPH H. BLANCHARD 

ately to evaluate data and conclusions 
from data. It should be constructive in 
the sense of being always bent on 
eliminating the unsound and promoting 
adoption of the sound. Its primary pur- 
pose should be to keep insurance in ad- 
vance of or at least in tune with the 
times.” 

Saying that the methods of social 
science are more applicable to insur- 
ance than are those of physical science, 
Mr. Blanchard explained that because 
insurance and the hazards on which it 
is based are constantly changing, the 
research student in this field must study 
trends and the preponderance of the 
evidence. Therefore, insurance needs 
something more than merely improve- 
ment of its methods and its product; it 
needs to convey to the public (and its 
representatives) in understandable terms 
what it is doing. 

“The term ‘public relations,” he con- 
tinued, “is used to cover a vast area 
and is at the moment in high repute. 
Public relations efforts are often only 
attempts to talk the public into ac- 
ceptance of an idea or product without 
too much consideration of the effect of 
the idea or of the product itself on its 
long-run acceptability. 1 believe that 
research could improve the methods of 
insurance carriers and their product 
and develop the analysis which would 
furnish a basis for making these im- 
provements understandable.” 

Success of Organization 

Mr. Blanchard presented his idea that 
the success of a research organization 
would depend quite as much on the ex- 
ecutive and operating personnel of the 





insurance business as on the person in 
direct charge of research. He said that 
the quasi-autonomous position of the 
person in charge and his function as 
an associate rather than a cog in the 
machine must be generally recognized; 
he must be encouraged in independence 
of investigation and thought as_ his 
carrying out of the principal purpose of 
the organization should lead him to 
discover what he believes to be defects 
in the methods of his employers and 
of the business generally. Such dis- 
coveries and recommendations for 
change, whether accepted or not, he 
said, should be received sympathetically 
rather than antagonistically. 

Mr. Blanchard further noted that 
while insurance companies have built 
up a magnificent financial structure and 
have contributed largely to the devel- 
opment and safety of American busi- 
ness and personal investments, their 
very success seems to have bred dis- 
trust of change, “an almost religious 
faith in things as they have been. 
Rightly or wrongly the notion has got 
abroad that they are possessed of a 
negative attitude; that they may be 
depended upon to resist innovations and 
encroachments. The extent to which 
opinions rather than facts rule the 
business is a matter of common ob- 
servation. It would be the function of 
research to build up a body of signifi- 
cant statistical data, to study specific 
problems, to replace impressions with 
factual conclusions, maintaining at all 
times a_ scientifically critical attitude.” 


Analysis of Disbursements 


Mr. Blanchard cited analysis of dis- 
bursements as one problem which might 
well be assigned to a research organiza- 
tion. He says that while the present 
analyze disbursements in terms of pay- 
plus and the breakdown of those items 


into their component parts 1s service- 


able as a guide to rate determination 
and to operative policy, it fails to con- 
vey any functional analysis of insur- 
ance service. His suggestion is to 
analyze disbursements in terms of pay- 
ments for the benefit of the insured 
which would include losses, adjustment 
expenses in whole or in part and ex- 
pense of service; selling, as distin- 
guished from service expense, and sur- 
plus. 

Other possibilities of research in in- 
surance he listed as follows: the finan- 
cial results of individual exclusion 
clauses in policy contracts; all-risk in- 
surance on fixed property; bases for 
selecting agents; new fields for exten- 
sion of coverage; remuneration of mid- 
dlemen; the function of Government in 
relation to insurance. He said in con- 
clusion: 

“A program of research such as I 
have suggested should be entered into 
with the understanding that it may take 
several years to demonstrate its value. 
None has yet been organized, though | 
understand that three research depart- 
ments are in contemplation. There is 
no blueprint for it, and it would have 
to proceed by experimentation. Con- 
siderable time would be necessary to 
develop background and_ organization, 
and little in the way of findings should 
be expected in the near future. Its 
adoption would, I believe, contribute 
greatly to the development and perhaps 
the preservation of the interests spon- 
soring it.” 
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ONLY TIME BUILDS 


Confidence 


Through all the years—since 
started business 22 years ago—' 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company has 
fulfilled every obligation to — ts 
and policyholders alike. 


= 


oO 


It has always strived to serve its 
agents better so they in turn may 
better serve policyholders. The 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company has 
a unique incentive to render the 
best possible co-operation jo its 
agents. It helps agents serve more 
efficiently for their own benefit, as 
well as to policyholders. 


That is why the Pennsylvania Casu- 
alty Company, under the capable 
management of capable men, en- 
joys the greatest confidence of 
agents everywhere. 


Valuable Agency Franchises 
opening soon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


First National Bank Building 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 















Dineen Could Not Attend 


The Casualty Actuarial Society had 
hoped to have Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Robert E. Dineen of New York 
as its luncheon guest at the annual 
meeting but at the last minute he had 
to send his regrets to President Ralph 
H. Blanchard. He was in Albany at- 
tending a budget meeting. 





A. L. Bailey’s Paper 


Arthur L. Bailey, American Mutual 
Alliance, New York statistician, pre- 
sented a scholarly, highly — technical 


paper on the subject “Sampling Theory 
in Casualty Insurance.” 





OFF-THE-RECORD DISCUSSION 
Entire afternoon session of the cas- 
ualty actuaries was devoted to an off- 
the-record discussion of “Post-War 
Rating Problems.” Everyone who had 
any ideas on the subject was welcome 
to express them freely. 





NEW COMP. LAW BOOKLETS 


New workmen’s compensation law 
booklets for the states of Micligan, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and I!'‘nots 
are now being prepared by the Law 
Department of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, and w'!! be 
ready soon. In all of these states 1m- 
portant amendments have been ma.¢ (0 
the laws. Each of the new booklet will 
contain the complete amended te | 0 
the law, pertinent supplementary aw 
and annotations of new cases sinc: the 
last date of publication. Single copies 
of each booklet will be $1.00. 





A. D. BRYAN ON COAST TRIP 

Austin D. Bryan, field super sot, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety’s agency de- 
partment, is on a Pacific Coast visit. 
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Williamson Reviews Background 
Of American Social Security 


wealth of 


\yerican Social Security was pre- 
cceated by William R. Williamson, ac- 
tuarial consultant, Social Security Board, 


\\ashington, D. C., in his formal paper 
presented at the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety’s annual meeting November 17 

H el 3iltmore, New York. In his in- 
tr duction Mr. Williamson spoke of the 
jot paper presented at the last society 
reeting by Jarvis Farley and Roger 
both Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity, that in 
its philosophical approach to the sub- 
questions had ben raised 


Billings, officers of the 


and noted 


ject certain 


as to the definition and scope of the 
social insurances. He also recalled 
“something like a debate between ex- 
resident W. W. Greene, General Re- 


insurance, and Secretary Richard Fon- 
diller concerning a 
problem of governmental 
tion,” also the presidential address of 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the last meeting. 

Mr. Williamson made clear, however, 
that his paper, while suggested by all 
of these society discussions, was not a 
direct reply to any of them but “is 
something that seems called for since 
social insurance responsibilities had 
heretofore apparently pressed rather 
lightly on our consciences.” 

His View of Beveridge Report 

In the first part of the paper the 
speaker went into considerable detail 
on the Beveridge Report, which he de- 
scribed as one of the most constructive 
discussions of social insurance yet pub- 
lished. He thought that it is rather 
slow reading but said that in Parts IV- 
\I “there emerges a clear philosophy, 
muddied a bit occasionally—not by the 
author—but by the American vagueness 
as to this rather recent British tradi- 
tion of the social insurances, assistances 
and services.” In the speaker’s opinion, 
Sir William’s belief in social budgeting 
shines forth clearly—the need for a 
subsistence grant for non-employment, 
whether it is due to old-age, childhood, 
disability or just job absence. Further- 
more, Beveridge defines social insurance 
as the war against want by subsistence 
grants, no less and no more. It’s not 
the “main show.” The main show is em- 
ployment, organization of the jobs, 
grooming the job holders, education, 
iraining and retraining, preventing un- 
necessary work interruptions from pre- 
ventable sickness, thwarting the ten- 
dency toward chronic idleness, righting 
the balance by a maximum of work, a 
minimum ot waste. 

Factors in American Social Background 

Main feature of Mr. Williamson’s 
Paper was his interesting and detailed 
comment on ten social items of the 
\merican background, which he listed 
as follows: Savings, ranging from bank 
savings to outright speculation ; insur- 


social insurance 


experimenta- 


ance; the family, the labor movement, 
the employer, in which Mr. Williamson 
aiscussed his various insurance, retire- 
ment and other welfare plans. Then 
cae politics and government, subsidy, 


re ‘, conservation and preverition, and 
the basic self-sufficiency and dignity of 
the American citizen. These facts, said 
tic speaker, have helped to shape much 
ur existing legislation. 

eaking of America’s basic self-suffi- 
‘y the speaker said that up to time 
of the First World War, our tradition 
o! the pioneer had remained strong. 
By various out-of-balance elements 
¢ themselves felt, among them being 
ssible reflection of Europe’s serious 
malady. He continued: “Yet, as the 
Irecrams of social insurance were de- 
vised for Continental Europe and for 
land, over and over again we have 


background material on“ had restatements 


American 
way of life, the American spirit, the 
American inventiveness and ingenuity, 
constitute realities which differentiate 
American methods from foreign meth- 
ods.” 

Mr. Williamson mentioned in_ this 
connection the series of inspirational 
advertisements on the American way of 
life which have been running in the 
Saturday Evening Post. He added that 
other corporations have — similarly 
stressed such national strength, boast- 
ing that our citizens expect to work to 
earn what they want, that they will not 
be dependent upon any dictator to give 
them largess. This led him to say that 
“the sense of optimism has risen again 
with the added responsibilities of the 
war, with the production achievement,” 
and he declared: 

“It is to be hoped that more of the 
essential steps under which skilled pro- 
cesses have been broken down into their 
component parts so as to utilize rela- 
tively unskilled workmen on work here- 
totore regarded as_ skilled operations 
may possibly after the war be modified 
so as to give the craftsmen more skilled 
processes, more sense of personal satis- 
faction in increased quality of accom- 
plishment, or at least to develop more 
skilled supervisors and = service men 
who know all the operations. The possi- 
bility of higher earnings on labor sub- 
division might compensate for job 
monotony by encouraging constructive 
avocations.” 

Summation of Background Facts 

Latter part of Mr. Williamson’s paper 
dealt with a summation of social in- 
surance facts. He pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that since employer contribution 
to our social security program can be 
explained as an increase in the total 
payroll of the employer, there is pres- 
ent in the program a premonition of 
further wage adjustments made under 
the direction of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and other labor groups 
within the Governmental structure. He 
also noted the presence of subsidy in 
the old-age and survivors plan, first by 
establishing an employer subsidy and, 
second, by certain suggestions that 
eventually there wil be a Governmental 
subsidy. It is present, he said, in un- 
employment compensation in the sug- 
gestion that workmen’s compensation 
precedents should be followed, making 
the failure to maintain employment the 
fault of the employer and assessing 
against him the penalty of the con- 
tribution toward unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

This penalty concept, continued the 
speaker, is very strongly carried for- 
ward in its coordination with experi- 
ence rating and the promise that a well 
organized employer plan for prevention 
of new unemployment will reduce the 


that the 


share of the employer in the pooled pro- 
vision for the unemployed. Further- 
more, in the otherwise strictly relief 
areas of categorical assistance, “we have 
a subsidy as between Governmental 
levels. In the suggestions of adding 
1ealth insurance, it is assumed that this, 
too, would adopt the employer, and pos- 
sibly the Governmental subsidy which 
exists or has been suggested in old-age 
and survivors insurance.” 

As to the relief element, Mr. William- 
son declared that it still remains in 
most of the public assistance programs, 
although the administration of the pro- 
gram constantly tends away from re- 
lief and to an admitted gratuity to be 
maintained without much regard to the 
need of those receiving the benefit. He 
noted that a suggestion of Federal sub- 
sidy for residual relief has been made, 
introducing more complexity into the 
pattern—“but moving slowly to a Fed- 
eral share in virtually all payments.” 

Speaking of conservation and preven- 
tion, the speaker was glad to report 
that they have been greatly increased 
in effectiveness in rehabilitation pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act as a 
result of the man-power needs of the 
war. He said: “Rapid courses are be- 
ing given countrywide to bring into 
working effectiveness men who had 
been long unemploved, men who had 
considered themselves disabled. This 
practical current functioning is one of 
the most helpful forces developed by 
the war. It gives evidence that this 
conservation factor will have a domi- 
nant position in the social security pro- 
eram of the future.” 

In closing Mr. Williamson said: “So- 
cial Security hasn’t been just a govern- 
mentally administered, governmentally 
subsidized form of protection. It has 
been developed from many factors, most 
of them non-governmental. Its further 
improvements require a more complete 
understanding of how it came to be as 
it is. Its further growth will require 
knowledge, understanding and a very 
practical idealism.” 





Comp. Public Hearing in Mo. 
Called for November 22 


Scheufler, Missouri Super- 
that 
there will be a public hearing on Mon- 
day, November 22 
City, commencing at 1 p. m, 
consideration of the 


Edward L. 


intendent of Insurance, announces 


his offices in Jef- 
ferson 
for the following 
workmen’s compensation insurance sub- 
jects: 

(1) Proposed general revision in the 
workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
and rating values for Missouri; (2) 
Proposed wartime emergency rules for 
elimination of overtime wages in the 
computation of the compensation insur- 
ance premium; (3) Proposed advance 
discount and retrospective rating plans 
for compensation risks; (4) Any other 
subjects relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance upon which he may 
deem it advisable to inquire at this time. 
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est in Our oe 


__ Last week we saw a chap perusing 
The Eastern Underwriter on the steps 
ot the New York Public Library, 42nd 
Street, who apparently was trying to 
“read between the Lions.” : 

* * * 

Had a talk the other day with Fred 
Mezey, local secretary of Norwich 
Union, on the subject of the terrific 
theatrical season. We asked Fred if 
he liked Operettas and he asked “Tele- 


thone Operettors 2?” 
* * * 
Pulitzer Prize for the Best Sign of 
the Year, should go to the shop diagon- 


ally across the street from the Penn- 

sylvania Building, New York. The sign 

read: “Boy Wanted—Our Horse Died.” 
* * * 

Mike Gurian, New Amsterdam Cas- 

a: Claim wizard in downtown New 

York, tells us the story about having 


Just fired his maid for taking a spot out 
of his trousers—a ten spot. 
x * * 

Newspaper article says that $20,000 
was stolen from Hollywood bank teller’s 
drawers. Bob Hope said “That’s no 
place to keep money.” 

* Pa * 

Insurance brokers now making plans 
for 1944 will do well to follow this ten- 
word “program”: “Fight to hold every 
renewal; persist in acquiring new busi- 
ness.” Those who do just that will have 
a real Thanksgiving one year hence. 

* 
Pruden 
says that one 
business is so good for him 
is that he has so many irons in the fire. 
Get it? “Press -irons’—or does it just 
seem funny. 


\aron lress, supervisor of 
tial’s Wall Street branch, 
reason why 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 
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San Francisco Stages 
Big A. & H. Congress 

WASHBURN GENERAL CHAIRMAN 

Quality Seechine Pooqvem Began With 


Luncheon Talk on Post-War Air Age; 
Commissioner Garrison Guest 





A largely attended Accident & Health 


Sales Congress was held in San Fran- 
cisco November 15 under the auspices 
of the Accident & Health Managers’ 


Club of that city with a quality program 
of speakers. This annual event, always 
popular with insurance producers of the 


Golden Gate City and ee immedi- 
ately followed the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance Agents 


and thus drew a larger crowd than usual. 
Maynard Garrison, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of California, attended as a 
guest and so did C. W. Carpenter and 
Ralph E. Bach, respectively retiring 
president and _ president-elect of the 
state agents’ association. 

The congress got under way with a 
luncheon at the Whitecomb Hotel at 
which the toastmaster was Cyrus C. 
Washburn, Pacific Coast manager of 
the Preferred Accident, and who is vice 
president of the California Association 
of A. & H. Insurance Managers Clubs. 
For weeks past Mr. Washburn as gen- 
eral chairman and his committee chair- 
men—R. Marvin Greathouse, Connecti- 
cut General Life; G. V. Chandler, Gen- 
eral Accident; J. H. Casenave, Hartford 
A. & J., and George W. Kemper, Firc- 
man’s Fund Indenmity—have been pub- 
licizing the congress as the outstanding 
event in northern California A. & H. 
circles, and they were well rewarded 
for their efforts. 

Welcome was extended by Marshall 
Goodmanson, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, who is president of the San Fran- 


cisco. club. Luncheon’ speaker was 
Harry W. Jones, Piedmont superin- 
tendent of schools and _ high school 
principal, whose subject was “The Post- 


War Air Age.” The crowd showed by 
their close and appreciative attention 
that Mr. Jones’ remarks hit the mark. 


Kemper Afternoon Chairman 

George W. Kemper, A. & H. man- 
ager, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, was in 
charge of the afternoon meeting and 
did an excellent job as presiding officer. 
Program started off with “The Agent 
as the Principal Underwriter” by Ed. 
J. Miller, Massachusetts Bonding, who 
is president of the California Associa- 
tion of A. & H. Clubs. Mrs. Gladys A 
Leggett, who operates her own agency 
in Berkeley, Calif., followed Mr. Miller 
and she gave some good advice in her 
talk “Let Accident Business Insure Your 
Inspirational highspot was the 


Agency.” 


CYRUS C. WASHBURN 


president 
Co,. -Inc., 
Times.” 


talk by Frank H. Beckmann, 
of Beckmann-Hollister & 
on “Keeping Up With the 

E. H. O’Connor, managing director, 
Insurance Economics Society, who is on 
a coast-to-coast speaking tour, was the 
closing speaker with an impressive talk 
entitled “We Are Treading on Danger- 
ous Ground.” As in all other cities that 
he visited on this trip, Mr. O’Connor 
was busy in San Francisco conferring 
with the local people. 

Chairman of the California state 
committee for the Economics Society is 
Cyrus C. Washburn. In fact, a lot of 
insurance activity in northern Califor- 
nia centers around Mr. Washburn. In 
addition to state and local association 
affairs, he is co-chairman of the speak- 
ers bureau for the National Association 
of A. & H. Underwriters; is past presi- 
dent of the American Legion Post 404, 
chairman of San Francisco Bay Chap- 
ter Sierra Club, and runs the Pacific 
Coast department of Preferred Acci- 
dent, having completed his fifth anni- 
versary in that post on September 26. 
This is Mr. Washburn’s  thirty-sixth 
year in the business. He started in 
1907 in the ticket department of the 
Travelers’ home office in Hartford. 

J. C. HASENFUS DEAD 

John C. Hasenfus, who was connected 
ag the Newark office of United States 
* & G. for twenty-eight years, died re- 
rhaiet of a heart attack. He was one 
of the most loyal members of the staff 
and left behind him a host of friends 
and close associates. This office is un- 
der supervision of Schryver & Geyler. 











Jones Approves Report 
Of A. & H. Committee 


ILLINOIS GROUP TO CONTINUE 





Adopt Statement of Principles; Will 
Improve Limited Policy Forms and 
Review Claim Settlements 





Announcement is made by Director 
of Insurance Paul F. Jones of the re- 
port of the committee on accident and 
health practices in Illinois and his ac- 
ceptance of the report. The committee 


making the report was composed of 
twenty-five members selected after a 
meeting last July called by Director 


Jones to which he invited all companies 
doing an accident and health business 
in the state of Illinois to send repre- 
sentatives to consider measures for cor- 
recting certain undesirable practices 
outlined by the Insurance Department. 

The principal committee has acted by 
the services of a sub-committee of six 
members. The report consists of a let- 
ter by Chairman George F. Manzel- 
mann and a “Statcment of Principles” 
adopted by the committee of twenty- 
five members. The “Statement of Prin- 
ciples” was adopted unanimously, ex- 
cept for one paragraph which ruled out 
policies which provide for the payment 
of a principal sum because of the acci- 
dental death of all members of an en- 
tire family. That paragraph, however, 
was approved by a very large majority 
of the twenty-five members of the com- 
mittee, a small minority having sub- 
mitted an alternative recommendation. 

Statement of Principles 

The “Statement of Principles,’ as 
adopted by the committee, and approved 
by Director Jones, defines the types of 
policies which should be designated as 
“limited policies” and recommends a 
number of improvements to be required 
in drawing limited policy forms such 
as the proper mention and emphasis of 
exclusions, reductions, exceptions and 
limitations appearing in limited policy 
forms, and uniformity in type size and 
composition so as to avoid improper 
emphasis of special benefits payable only 
under limited circumstances. 

In the “Statement of Principles” the 
companies also agree to restudy all of 
their advertising and to review their 
claim settlement practices. In Director 
Jones’ reply he urges that this work 
be inaugurated at once and states that 
a set of advertising rules is being sug- 
gested for consideration by the com- 
mittee and suggestions are also being 
prepared in the Illinois Department as 
a guide for the study, by the commit- 
tee, of claim settlement practices. 


In the letter to Director Jones by 
Chairman Manzelmann, it is stated that 
the committee does not feel that the 


current recommendations fully solve all 
existing problems. He suggested that 
the committee continue its work in or- 
der that it may consider additional 
problems as they arise. These sugges- 
tions were accepted by Director Jones 
and the committee was urged to make 


Home Indemnity Read 2 
With Accident Policy 


CALLED “HOME PROTECT)R’” 





Contract Approved by 40 States; Com. 
prehensive Form; Five Basic Covers xs; 


Insured’s Wife Covered by Rider 





Home Indemnity, which recently re- 


entered the accident insurance field. has 
announced to its field forces this week 
that “The Home Protector,” new com- 


prehensive personal accident policy has 
been approved to date for issuance in 
forty of the states and the company js 
now prepared to issue this policy. |*ea- 
tures of the policy, as set forth by Fred 
Corby, manager of the Home Inde nity 
accident insurance department, follow: 

“The one policy form provides five 
basic coverages; blanket medical in- 
demnity, total disability, partial dis- 
ability, specified medical indemnity, and 
loss of life. By rider, provision is made 
for non-occupational coverage, waiting 
periods under total and partial disability, 
and double indemnity. 

“The policy insuring against ‘acci- 
dental bodily injury, providing lifetime 
coverage in the insured’s occupation for 
selected occupations and partial dis- 
ability at one-half of the weekly in- 
demnity for total disability for a period 
of 52 weeks is a broad form contract. 

“The comprehensive nature of the 
policy permits the applicant to elect 
only those of the basic coverages which 
he wants to carry and in the amounts 
that he needs. The theory of visual 
selling is incorporated into the policy, 
and rates for the policy must indicate 
which coverages are elected, the amounts 
of indemnity payable and the specific 
premium charged for each coverage. 

“An unusual. feature of the policy is 
the extension of it by rider to include 
the wife of the insured under the 
blanket medica! indemnity clause of the 
policy. This dependent rider may be 
attached to the policy at a cost of $Il 
for the first $500 of blanket medical 
indemnity for the wife. This is in con- 
trast to a separate policy for the wife 
at a minimum cost of $15 for $500 of 
blanket medical indemnity. While not 
all of the states have approved its use, 
New York State has. A short question- 
naire, signed by the husband, which 
does not become a part of the contract, 
is required to effect this coverage. 

“The policy is true to its name, ‘The 
Home Protector,’ for in providing for 
blanket medical indemnity for both the 
insured and his wife and for the pay- 
ment of income during disability, the 
maintenance of the home is insured.” 





its organization permanent. 
Serving with Mr. Manzelmann on thie 


committee are C. O. Pauley, R. J. Wet- 
terlund and D. J. Kadyk, representing 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 


Conference; Roy L. Davis for the Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers, and R. G. Lonnon, mutual-assess- 
ment and mail order companies. 





PROTECT ALL 


* * 





Sell Complete Personal Protection 


LIFE, HOSPITAL AND DISABILITY POLICIES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


and 


JUVENILE LIFE POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 


of 


AUTO-AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT AND SPECIAL COVERAGE 
FORMS PAYING LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 



































* * 





















CASUALTY 








FULL COVERAGE DISABILITY PROTECTION 


for 


~ & Family 
Men — Women — Children 


GOLDEN INDEMNITY POLICY 


Accident and Sickness Coverage from First Day of Disability 
Same Premium Rate for Both Men and Women 
(including housewives) 


No Occupational Rating * * * No Occupational Prorate 
write 


NATIONAL 


COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. i fo W.G. CURTIS, Parcs. 
“It’s easier to sell the best” 
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PUBLISHES H. & A. DIRECTORY 





Gordon Issues Booklet on Conference 
Membership and Activities; Describes 
Functions, Lists Officers 
Harold R. Gordon, Chicago, executive 
cretary of the Health & Accident 
| nderwriters Conference, has issued the 
43-44 directory of the conference. The 
irty-eight page booklet deals with 
aventy-eight topics from a conference 
onvention record, beginning in 1901, to 
a digest of the classes of business writ- 
ton by each of the 115 member com- 
sanies. Each individual function of the 
-onference is described and names of 
oficers, executive committee members, 
advisory council members, and commit- 
teemen, together with their company 

affiliations are listed. 

There are twenty-two types or 
classes of business written by the mem- 
ber companies, many of which operate 
in every state in the Union. These 
cypes of disability insurance range from 
complete commercial and non-cancell- 
able coverage to various types of group 
and franchise plans, including weekly 
industrial, all forms of hospital and re- 
imbursement protection, limited forms, 
weekly premium contracts, railroad 
business and weekly industrial policies. 

According to the directory, the con- 
ference member companies are domi- 
ciled in twenty-five states and Canada. 
Illinois has the largest representation 
with eighteen companies, thirteen of 
which maintain their home offices in 
Chicago. Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York and Ohio are also well rep- 
resented. 





TORONTO’S BOILER INS. PLAN 

The civic insurance committee of 
Toronto has approved a plan for the 
placing of the city’s boiler insurance 
‘ith one company. This effects a sav- 
ing of $400, spread over three years, in 
premiums. The cost of this insurance 


from 1938-43 was $11,347. 


O’Connor Addresses 350 at 
Los Angeles Mass Meeting 


E. H. O’Connor, executive director, 
Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, addressed a mass meeting of more 
than 350 insurance men and women in 
Los Angeles, November 12. The meet- 
ing was held under auspices of the 
Accident & Health Managers Club of 
Los Angeles and Mr. O’Connor, who 
spoke on “What Price Social Security,” 
was introduced by Harry Perk, Jr., 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and chairman, Southern Cali- 
fornia district for the Economics So- 
ciety. 

Following the meeting, Mr. O’Connor 
addressed the home office officials of 
the Occidental Life Insurance Co. of 
California in the company’s conference 
room, where he insisted that life insur- 
ance must be exceedingly careful of 
governmental encroachment. 

At Denver on November 5, Mr. 
O’Connor’s Chamber of Commerce ad- 
dress was heard by 300 leading business 
men and was broadcast over Station 
KMYR. 





DR. EVERITT IN NEWARK 


Dr. C. V. Everitt, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Preferred Accident, las opened 
an office in Newark, N. J., as a medical 
examiner for life and casualty insur- 
ance companies. Before his insurance 
career began Dr. Everitt was a prac- 
tising physician. He was educated at 
Columbia University’s College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 





CENTRAL SURETY DIVIDEND 


Central Surety paid to stockholders 
of record November 1 a quarterly divi- 
dend of fifty cents a share on November 
15. Newly elected director of this com- 
pany is Berry Davis, president of 
Davis Paint Co., who fills vacancy caused 
by death of George S. Carkener. 


Terminated Contracts To 
Be Studied by Surety Ass’n 


The Surety Association’s contract 
bond committee wil consider at its 
meeting on Thursday, December 16, the 
important subject of “Settlement of 
Terminated War Contract” in its re- 
lation to contract bonds. Member com- 
panies of the organization have received 
from the Surety Association’s head- 
quarters the first statement on national 
policy in dealing with this problem, as 
prepared in booklet form by the re- 
search committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

Suggestion is made that contract bond 
executives study the recommendations 
contained in this report so as to be 
prepared to submit constructive sug- 
gestions to the Research Committee of 
CED 





Minn. Agents Approve New 


Compensation Rating Plan 
President Armand Harris of Minne- 
sota Association of Insurance Agents 
announces approval of the new com- 


pensation insurance rating plan. The 
association will recommend that the 
Minnesota Compensation Insurance 


board approve the plan when it comes 
before that board. The latter has set 
December 6 as the date for hearing on 
the 1944 rate proposals of the Minne- 
sota rating bureau. 


BREAKFAST MEETING FOR PRESS 

Insurance Economics’ Society of 
America has invited members of the 
insurance trade press and others to a 
breakfast meeting to be held in Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Wednesday, 
December 1. It is a get-together affair 
to bring about a fuller understanding 
within the insurance fraternity of the 
work and purpose of the society, and 
appropriately it is to be held during 
the insurance commissioners’ week in 
New York. 





Navy Insurance Manual 


Copies of the Navy Insurance Man- 
ual, recently published by Navy De- 
partment, may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 35 cents each. Revisions will 
be mailed free of charge to holders of 
record of the manual. 

Free copies of the manual have been 
mailed to insurance advisers and car- 
riers who are recorded as being em- 
ployed by navy contractors under whose 
contracts the insurance premiums are 
allowable as an item of cost. Any such 
persons or organizations and any other 
persons in the insurance industry not 
directly connected with navy contrac- 
tors may obtain copies of the manual 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
referring to the manual in addition to 
its title as N1.19:IN 73, 





Lloyd’s Renewal License To 
Write in Illinois Upheld 


London Lloyd’s will continue to do 
business in Illinois as heretofore under 
a renewal license. The Supreme Court 
of Illinois has denied a rehearing in 
the case of Lloyd’s, London v. Ameri- 
can Surety and sixteen other insurance 
companies which had protested renewal 
of Lloyd’s permit to do business in 
Illinois. At its September term the 
Illinois high court upheld that permit. 





Christmas Party Dec. 15 


The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York will hold its usual Christmas party 
and dinner this year, date being Wed- 
nesday evening, December 15, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria’s grand ballroom. It 
will be the thirty-fifth annual affair and, 
as always, will be a social highspot in 
the holiday season for casualty-surety 
men. Raymond N. Caverly, Fidelity & 
Casualty vice president, who is presi- 
dent of the club, will officiate. 
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Two Water Damage Claims Decisions 


Two recent decisions on water dam- 
age claims wherein the courts rendered 
what appears on the surface to have 
been conflicting opinions, have been 
handed down recently. In one case, 
Goldfast v. Maryland Casualty Co., the 
Illinois Appellate Court confirmed the 
opinion of the lower court against the 
claim of the defense that the water 
which damaged the contents of a base- 
ment was surface water, an excepted risk 
under the policy. 

In the second case, 
Casualty & Surety Co., where both par- 
ties to the suit relied on the Goldfast 
case, the Michigan Supreme Court held 
there was sufficient evidence that the 
damage was caused by surface waters, 
and sustained the lower court’s verdict 
for the defendant insurance company. 

« A digest of the two cases, prepared 
for The Eastern Underwriter by John 
Simpson, New York attorney and author 
of “The Law Relating to Automobile 
Insurance” and other works on insur 
ance law, follows: 

Goldfast v. Maryland Casualty 

In an action on a water damage policy 
for a loss to the contents of a basement 
a store, occurring after a severe 
rainstorm, the defense was that the 
water did not come directly into the 
building through a defective door, as 
claimed by the insured, but was surface 
water which was an excepted risk under 
the policy. The court said: 

“There is no evidence that there was 
any water lying on the ground in the 
areawav back of the door. It is diffi- 
cult to say where the line of demarcation 
lies between rain and surface water. 
Where certain risks are excepted, the 
burden is upon the insurance company 
to show that the loss was within the 
exce pt ion.’ 

The question whether the damage 


Fenmode v. Aetna 


under 


> Was 


caused by rain or surface water was 
held to be for the judge, sitting without 
a jury. The only evidence offered by 
the defendant, in addition to certain 
photographs, was that of an adjuster 
who examined the basement four days 
after the rainstorm. 

The word “direct” as used in the 
policy in this case was held to mean 
merely “immediate” or “proximate” as 
distinguished from “remote.” This was 
held for the trial court to determine and 
its finding was entitled to the same 
weight as the finding of a jury. The 
finding not being considered contrary 
to the manifest weight of the evidence, 
judgment for the plaintiff was con- 
firmed. Goldfast v. Maryland Casualty 
Co., Tllinois Appellate Court, 37 N. E. 
2d, 376. 


Fenmode v. Aetna C. & S. 


In Fenmode, Inc. v. Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., 303 Mich. 108, 6 N. W. 2nd 
479, a simile ir case, on a water damage 
policy containing almost identical lan- 
guage as that in the Goldfast case, the 
trial judge, sitting without a jury, found 
that the damage was caused by rain 
which entered the premises “directly” 
through a defective door. There was no 
evidence that there was any water on 
the ground in the area “way back of 
the defective door.” 

In the Fenmode case, the Michigan 
Supreme Court defined “surface waters” 
and how they lose their character by 
percolation and also “accumulated 
waters.” Both parties in this case relied 
on the Goldfast case. 

In the Fenmode case it was held that 
there was sufficient testimony to support 
the conclusion reached by the trial judge 
that the damage was caused by surface 
waters and ae ese for the defendant 
insurance company was affirmed. 





REVIS ON 


URGE WORKERS COMP. 


Two U. S. Dept. of Labor Attaches at 

N. J. Hearing Favor Law to Include 
All Occupational Diseases 
attaches of the U. S. Depart- 
Labor urged revision of the 
workmen's compensation 

offer compensation for 
all occupational diseases, at a recent 
hearing in Trenton. It was conducted 
by a New Jersey legislative commis- 
sion named to study advisability of 
revising occupational disease portions of 
the compensation laws 

Verne Zimmer, who is head of the 
regional labor standards division, U. S. 
Department of Labor, predicted the total 
number of annual cases would not ex- 
ceed 4% of the accident cases now com- 
pensated each year. 

Declaring that New Jersey has “more 
industrial poisons than any other state’ 
because of the diversity of its indus- 
tries, Dr. Alice Hamilton, medical con- 
sultant to the U. S. Labor Department, 
recommended the New Jersey statutes 
be revised to include at least the fol- 
lowing industrial poison categories: 
Nitrous fumes, certain forms of “dope 
poisoning” arising from metal coating 
processes, toxic fumes involved in weld- 
ing, formaldehyde, oil irritants, and in- 
dustrial materials causing dermatitis, sil- 
icosis and asbestosis. 

Dr. Hamilton contended, however, that 

D. statutes could not keep pace with 
industrial progress unless the laws were 
ill-inclusive. As an example, she said 
that four poisons already had been dis- 
covered in the production of synthetic 
rubber. 


Two 
ment of 
New Jersey 
laws so as to 


LARGE VERDICT 


One of the 
verdicts ever awarded at 
$28,750, has been returned 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Walker of 
Minneapolis. They had sued Frank 
Rerat and Anton C. Stecher for $110,- 
000 for injuries suffered in an automo- 
bile accident last February. 


personal injury 
Minneapolis, 
In tavor ot 


largest 


INJUNCTION 


Department Institutes Action to Have 
Conservator Named for Indiana 

Travelers’ Assurance Co. 

action to 





SEEKS IN INDIANA 


Court have a conservator 
named to assume charge of the Indiana 
Assurance Co., 
and to enjoin the company from writing 


additional 


Travelers’ Indianapolis, 
has been brought 
in circuit court in Indianapolis on behalf 
of the Department. 
The court is asked to permit the Depart- 
ment to take possession of the property 
of the company, conduct its business and 
to take steps to rehabilitate it. 

Maurice Donnelly, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, declared that the court 
action was the result of refusal by the 
board of directors to accept “certain 
dictatoria! demands for company reor- 
ganization made by the State Insurance 
Commissioner. 

“The company has been in business 
more than fifty-one years and is the old- 
est accident and health company in In- 
diana. A previous action was brought 
by the Commissioner and it was dis- 
missed in circuit court at Shelbyville, 


insurance 


Indiana Insurance 


Standard Accident Entering 
Aviation Field With USAIG 


Standard Accident of Detroit will be- 
come a member of the United States 
Aircraft Insurance Group on January 
1, 1944, making a total of eleven cas- 
ualty companies which now belong to 
this aviation insurance organization in 
addition to three associate casualty 
companies. Eighteen prominent fire 
companies are also members of USAIG 
with twenty-seven of their affiliated fire 
companies as associates. 

The United States Aircraft Insurance 
Group, now in its fifteenth year, is 
headed by David C. Beebe with Reid 
M. Chambers as vice president-treas- 
urer, and maintains branch offices in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Washington, D. 

besides its main headquarters at 80 
John Street, New York. 





Sales Promotion Exhibit On 
Display in Standard’s H. O. 


On display in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Standard Accident of De- 
troit, is a permanent exhibit of adver- 
tising and other business promotion 
helps for the benefit of agents visiting 
the Home Office. 

There are fifteen easels, on each of 
which is displayed certain copies of the 
various advertising and selling aids for 
the casualty and bonding coverages 
written by the company, together with 
suggestions for their possible use in 
developing additional premiums among 
assureds and prospects. For example, 
one display board features survey sell- 
ing and points out that this type of 
business development will increase pre- 
miums on miscellaneous lines. Another 
‘features local advertising and shows 
how Standard assists agents to prepare 
such advertising. Another dramatizes 
Standard’s new group plan. 

Agents visiting the home office are 
impressed with the exhibit and carry 
away with them a much clearer picture 
of what the company has to offer in 
the way of business promotion helps. 





Ind., November 4. This is an obvious 
attempt to embarrass the company.” 

The company is an assessment accident 
and health corporation organized under 
Indiana insurance laws, according to 
the complaint. The injunction petition 
averred that “unless restrained and en- 
joined, said defendent company and its 
officers, directors and employes will con- 
tinue to write new policies of insurance 
and incur new and additional risks and 
liabilities while said company is in its 
present impaired and insolvent condition, 
and that in the interests of justice and 
to protect the assets of said defendant 
company and rights of the present pol- 
icyholders in said defendant company, 
an injunction should issue herein.” 


FRANK D. SMITH PASSES 


Frank D. Smith, 77, founder of the 
Frank D. Smith & Co. agency at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., died October 25 at the 
Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit. Mr. 
Smith retired from business in 1939 and 
his agency is now merged with Smith, 
Kaston & Quick. 














rates in over twenty years. 








Certainly Most Employees Are Honest / 


® Also, relatively few people or businesses suffer loss by fire. 
Fire is simply more spectacular, hence Fire Insurance protection 
is almost universally purchased. ¢ But if Fire Insurance, why not 
Dishonesty Insurance? © Broadest forms of protection at lowest 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE ComPAN 


IN THE CITY OF NEW VORK & 
£ 
A&H PROTECTION 
ON AND OFF THE JOB 


Contracts to meet the needs of today, 


USLife Special (A&$ 2) offers acci- 
dent and sickness coverage both on and 
off-the-job. The policy is designed to 
provide such basic benefits as death, dis- 
memberment, loss of time and medical 
at e€ ities. Your prospects 
include men (A through G), and women 
(A through E). 


USLife Non-Occupational (A&S 1) 
is available to workers in hazardous 
occupations or others who need to sup- 
plement present insurance with off-the- 
job protection. Every industrial worker 
is a prospect. The company will con- 
sider monthly salary deductions for 10 
or more employees. 





Richard Rhodebeck 
Superintendent of Agencies 


101 Fifth Ave, 
New York, N.Y, 


STEADFAST FOR 93 YEARS 








BRADLEY WITH MASS. BONDING 


Succeeds Fitzgerald, Now on Leave, as 
Contract Department Head; Was 
With Standard Accident 
The Masachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. announces the election of 
Francis -G. Bradley as an assistant vice 
president in charge of the contract bond 
department in the home office, succeed- 
ing Vice President C. G. Fitzgerald 
who is on leave of absence. Upon con- 
clusion of a rest period, Mr. Fitzgerald 
will serve as advisory counsel to home 

office departments in legal matters. 

Mr. Bradley is a graduate in civil en- 
gineering at the University of Minne- 
sota. Before entering the surety field, 
he was field engineer of the Associated 
General Contractors, North Carolina, 
and supervised other large contractual 
undertakings. 

He joined the home office of Standard 
Accident in 1927 as superintendent of 
the contract bond department and as 
assistant secretary, which position he 
has now resigned. He is an associate 
member of the American Society ot 
Civil Engineers, and a member oi the 
Society of American Military Engincers 
and of the Detroit Engineering Socicty. 





General Insurance Assumes 


Lloyds Guarantee Business 


The General Insurance Corp., a stock 
casualty company with $400,000 cay ‘tal 
and surplus, has opened its office 
the Guardian Life Building, Da.'as, 
Tex., with Executive Vice Presiden. J. 
H. Abright in charge. The new 
pany is taking over the busines 
Lloyds Guarantee Assurance, forn 
operated in the same offices, but it 
have no connection with any Lk 
reciprocal or other insurance cat 
Mr. Abright announces. 

J. M. Ferguson, Jr., is presiden 
the company; Ben E. Keith, vice p: 
dent, and Léwell J. Lafferty is treasurer 
All of these officers live in Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
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WAR-TIME CONDITIONS 
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YES, MR. AGENT, YOUR FILES CAN BE 
SIMPLIFIED, and at the same time energized, so 


as to put more premium dollars on your books. 


The illustration on this page shows how. It pic- 
tures a system which not only combines six records 
in one (a time-saving feature particularly appreci- 
ated by agencies with depleted staffs) but also 
embodies a modern line record which is unique 
because of being coupled with a production 











record that steps up sales activities. Over a mil- 
lion of these “6 in 1” record folders are in use in 
Royal-Liverpool agencies—a convincing answer 
to the question, “Do they produce extra pre- 
mium dollars?” 


For full particulars regarding this agency-build- 
ing aid—one of many reasons why it pays to rep- 
resent the Royal-Liverpool Groups—write to our 
Publicity Department. 





ROYAL LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM 


STREET, SEW YORE; N.Y, 


« FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° ITAL FIRE SURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA . THE LIVERPOOL 


{ARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
L INSURANCE COMPANY rl 


RANCE C¢ OF AMERICA . HE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 


THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ° STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
































WHO 


is America’s most experienced 


long-range planner ? 


H®* WEARS no rose-colored glasses 

... for he is a planner, not a dreamer. 

His planning is practical . . . for it is 

based on time-proven principles, applied 
with time-tempered experience. 


He is a life insurance agent . . . and 
long-range planning is the whole nature 
and purpose of life insurance. 


Today, 67,000,000 Americans own life 
insurance programs which agents helped 
them plan to fit each family’s particular 


needs. This is the result of years of 
effort on the part of agents to show 
people the need for planned futures. 


This kind of post-war planning requires 
faith in the continued and growing great- 
ness of our country. Life insurance 
policyholders, and the agents who helped 
them plan, have this kind of faith. It is 
evidenced each time a policyholder increases 
his stake in the future welfare of America 


by the payment of a premium. 


COPYRIGHT 1943-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY ) “my 


f 3} 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT vRe 
1 Mapison AveNuE, New York, N. Y. 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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